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PREFACE. 



In submitting this work to the public, I do not 
do so without a feeling of regret, at having 
thus entered the beautiful region of Poetry and 
Romance ; and having, perhaps with an unksilful 
hand, dimmed the brightness of the flowers that 
bloom there. 

I can offer no apology for the many errors, 
defects, and imperfections to be met with in 
this short Poem, but the extreme youth and 
inexperience of the writer; whose wild un- 
tutored fancy, has been allowed to grow, weeds 
and flowers together, with no kind hand to point 
out the dissimilarity between the two. The 
critic may spare his unnecessary severity; as, if 
I fail in this my first invasion upon the domains 
of literature, my failure will be a sufficient 
punishment for my temerity. 

Some objections may be formed as to the 
deepened traits in the character of the per- 
sonage whom I have designated in my tale as 
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"Norman"; but, there are those, who, in 
perusing the following pages, will recognize 
the character sketched (or attempted to be 
sketched), and admit the justice of their colour- 
ing. 

I now leave this, my first attempt, with all its 
imperfections on its head, in the hands of the 
critic and the public; trusting they will look 
with a lenient eye on its faults and errors ; and 
with this prayer, I bid this child of my imagi- 
nation, for a time, farewell. 

WfcLLS, 

January, 1851. 



TO 

THOMAS PTJBNELL, ESQ., 

SURGEON, WELLS, 
THIS POETIC ROMANCE 

II RESPECTFULLY 

INSCRIBED, 

BY HIS HUMBLE AND OBEPIENT SERVANT, 

THE AUTHOR. 
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I 

It was a fair and lovely eve, 

As night could to her arms receive ; 

The sun retir'd far in the west, 

Beneath the billows to his rest ; 

And shadowy fair the twilight gleam' d, 

And many a star its silver beam'd; 

Sweet Venus shed her evening ray, 

O'er rock, and hill, and tree, and bay ; 

Soft zephyrs sweetly sung to rest, 

The dying day with fair caress ; 

All Nature's charms in fragrance slept, 

And tears of dew the flowers wept ; 

The Queen of Night shone mildly forth, 

Her lustre o'er the sleeping earth, 
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Bathing each rock, each tree, each flower, 
And every nook, and fairy bower, 
With liquid light, and glorious ray, 
Faint emblem of the noon-tide day ; 
Those depths of blue, that azure sky, 
Far, far, above mortality ; 
Seem'd like some fair and holy dome, 
High rising o'er a martyr's tomb : 
Those worlds of stars, look smiling down, 
Like Beauty's morn without a frown ; 
The moon refulgent shines on high, 
And silvers all the studded sky ; 
So faintly, softly, light revealing, 
And earth, and sky with beauty sealing ; 
Her bright beams dance o'er the fair wave, 
And in the murmuring billow lave ; 
Gild the tree top, and mountain head, 
And shadow forth the valley's bed ; 
And made that lonely isle to seem, 
A sweet enchanted spot, a Paradise in scene. 

II 

It was a wild and lonely spot, i 
Girt round by ocean, tree, and grot ; 
For here and there so wildly strown, 
Bude heaps and piles of rock were thrown ; 
As though in fearful mighty sport, 
A giants' race here held their court ; 
Or as the genius of the storm, 
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Had hare unveiTd his cloud-robed form, 

And here had hurl'd among his wrath, 

This chaos rude, to mark his path. 

Around, the ocean's murmurs play, 

Their requiem to the dying day, 

And there a precipice high frown'd, 

Its gloomy grandeur all around ; 

The wild waves' song, rose sweet and fair, 

Upon the balmy evening air, 

And playful kiss'd the sandy strand, 

And shed their tears upon the land ; 

The precipice that grimly rose, 

Above the ocean's throbbing throes, 

Claim' d in its depths, full many a cave, 

Far from the sullen rushing wave ; 

And on its crest full many a year, 

Had seen a forest's summit rear, 

Its branches proudly to the skies, 

As each succeeding season flies ; 

No skiff was seen to dance and play, 

In mimic sport o'er that broad bay ; 

But all was lonely, quiet, save, 

The sea-gull riding o'er the wave ; 

Far to the east retired the land, 

And left the sea the yellow sand ; 

As though it feared the might to brave, 

Of ocean's storms, or ocean's wave* 

And dashing on in mimic strife, 

Its bosom heaved as though with life, 

Its green waves swept with murmuring sound, 
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Against the moon-beam' d sandy ground ; 
Of life no sign or morrow tracing, 
And every footstep quick effacing ; 
'Twas solitude with all its charms, 
The path of life, without its storms, 
'Twas Nature in her sweetest time, 
'Twas Nature's charms in all their prime : 
Oh 'twas a fair and lovely night, 
As ever blessed a mortal's sight; 
And 'twas a wild and lonely place, 
As e'er was trod by mortal race. 

Ill 

And by that wild, and sea- worn shore, 
Where oft was heard the ocean's roar, 
And 'neath the moon-beams soften' d ray, 
And listening to the zephyrs play ; 
There walk'd a pair in dawn of youth, 
Exchanging vows of love and truth ; 
Earth's fairest, loveliest flower was she, 
A moody misanthrope, was he. 
Not all the beauties bards have sung, 
With poet lays, or luring tongue ; 
Have drawn a portrait half so fair, 
As that sweet girl who wander' d there : 
Her golden hair, her eye of blue, 
Reflected Heaven's own brilliant hue, 
Her auburn tresses sweetly play'd, 
And round her bosom wanton stray' d. 
The flowers she trod with fairy feet, 
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Rose from the touch, her smiles to greet ; 
The lily whiteness of her brow, 
Was pure, and fair, unsullied now ; 
That brow so changeless and so fair, 
Told of no wearied spirit there ; 
The rose reposing on her breast, 
Bloom' d there in joyous, holy rest ; 
The moon-beams fell upon her hair, 
And gilded it with fairy care ; 
Her dewy coral lips were bright, 
With youth's own holy, radiant light ; 
The rose's bloom upon her cheek, 
Vied with the glow when mornings break ; 
Her heart was free as mountain air, 
And harbour' d not a thought of care, 
Her dulcet voice, with silvery tones, 
Sweet as the swan's last dying moans, 2 
Rose on the air, breathed on the ear, 
Sweet as Heaven's music, and as clear. 
The night wind fan'd her flowing dress, 
The rose and eglantine caress 
Her lily breast, her bosom's glow, 
And smile around her bosom's snow \ 
A form so fair, ne'er poet's pen, 
Have ever sung to mortal men. 
Who would not wish to kiss and sip. 
The dewy moisture of her lip ; 
O who would not for ever dwell, 
Upon her bosom's gentle swell ; 
Who would, not in some fairy nook, 
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For ever gaze upon her look, 
And never breathe a sigh or care, 
That centred not its wishes there ? 

IV 

That eyes so bright should ever weep, 
Or on a thorny pillow sleep ; 
Or e'er foul grief its pinions wave, 
In sorrow o'er her early grave. 

V 

Oh happy, happy early days, 
I seem to hear your carolTd lays, 
Breathe soothly, sweetly on my ear, 
Though they are fled for many a year ; 
And still I seem to climb the hill, 
With her for my companion still. 
O that my heart again could feel, 
Thy fresh'ning beauty o'er me steal, 
O could I wander once again, 
With that lov'd one o'er hill and plain ; 
And hear her voice of sweetness speak, 
Its calm-like beauty on my cheek. 
O could I wander in the grove, 
And listen to her tale of love, 
And 'neath the silent shining sky, 
Hear her sweet voice sing merrily ; 
Or gliding o'er some silvery lake, 
Hear her sweet tones the echoes wake ; 
Or feel again that wild caress, 
That once had such a power to bless, 
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And watch once more the moon-beams fair, 
Play with her clustering golden hair. 
Alas 'tis vain, the wish is fled, 
And like my hopes is lost and dead ; 
And I am left alone to mourn, 
'Mid my hearts ruins sad and stern ; 
And bitter, deep, heart-felt regret, 
My spirits desolation shadows yet. 

VI 

Fair Morna lov'd, without a thought, 
That sorrow e'er would be her lot ; 
So holy was her dawning dream, 
Of youth and love's first happy gleam ; 
So sweetly, fairly, did she twine. 
Around her heart affection's vine. 
But love nor beauty cannot save, 
The withering darkness of the grave ; 
Nor yet could Morna's beauty stay, 
The blasting touch of love's decay ; 
The spoiler marked her for his spoil, 
And round her youthful heart-strings coil, 
His demon power, his damning art, 
And bore away her yielding heart. 

VII 

And who was he, on whom she smil'd, 

And every care and sorrow wile'd ? 

A youth of dark and moody mind, 

A stain, a blot upon his kind ; 

Whose guileful tongue, and fearful power, 
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Now sought to blast this opening flower ; 
And yet he lov'd, and madly too, 
And in this love his soul he threw : 
Yet still there rolTd beneath his breast, 
A sea of passions ne'er at rest ; 
As ocean's waves are never still, 
But ever work their mighty will : 
But still as yet his early youth, 
Had left the marks of love and truth ; 
And that fair girl hush'd for a time, 
The impulses of vice and crime. 
His restless, wild, untutor'd soul, 
Long'd o'er the ocean's waves to roll, 
He wished to view far distant lands, 
He longed to tread on other strands, 
And view in all their sunny prime, 
The orange groves of India's clime ; 
He wished to mark the ocean's might, 
When veil'd in blackest, darkest night ; 
A-down the liquid steep to dash, 
And hear the sullen waters wash ; 
He wished to see the lightning play, 
Across the deep its vivid ray ; 
Or dare his slight and fragile form, 
Amid the howling of the storm ; 
And spurn with high and haughty mind, 
The utmost power of wave or wind; 
Or dashing from the death- wing' d storm, 
He long'd to scan the ocean's charms, 
To view the billows in their sleep, 
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Reposing on the mighty deep ; 
And nightly view the moon-beams play, 
Their radiance on the watery way ; 
Or down the tropics sweetly sail, 
Before the favoring eastern gale ; 

Ever riding, ever sleeping, 

Always silent, stealthy creeping ; 

Gliding silently along, 

With the night wind for his song. 

vra 

And there while wandering by that shore, 

And listening to the tones that o'er, 

The silvery plain of waving blue, 

Glanc'd his wild dark soul, through and through; 

His thoughts swept o'er the waves white crest, 

And longed to ride upon their breast ; 

He lov'd the fair girl by his side, 

But still the ocean was his bride. 

Oh ! little, fairest Morna knew, 

On whom her love she fondly threw, 

And little thought she that her tears, 

Would flow with sorrowing coming years, 

Oh ! little reck'd she Norman's name, 

Should herald forth her grief and shaine* 

IX 

Farewell, sweet innocence and youth, i 
Ye visions bright of love and truth, 
That such a golden radiance pours, 
On all your downy careless hours ; 
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My heart with thee no more shall swell, 
Farewell* a sad, a last farewell. 
Beam on fair youth thy happy beam, 
Thy twilight shade, thy glorious dream, 
For years of care, come to alloy, 
Thy every hope, thy every joy; 
And after years of grief and pain, 
Will never bring those days again : 
Sweet youth, I love thy visions much, 
Thy guileless heart, thy fairy touch ; 
For love and happiness are strown, 
Around thy flow'ry, happy throne ; 
And thy sweet happy, joyous times, 
Can shadow forth no grief or crimes. 



X 

The moon raced swiftly through the clouds, 
Now hidden 'neath their vapoury shrouds, 
Or merging from their misty view, 
Bounds swiftly through a patch of blue, 
And tinge their edge with golden hue. 
The evening star had sunk away, 
And kiss'd the billows in their play ; 
The moon had climb' d her utmost bound, 
And darker still the shadows frown' d : 
The hours had swiftly, madly flown, 
Alike unheeding smiles or moan ; 
And still the green wave heaves its head. 
Above its sandy, shelly bed ; 
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And still as moments wing'd their flight, 
Deep in oblivion's shrouded night, 
And still as midnight's solemn hour, 
Had stolen along with shadowy power ; 
That girl of witching fairy grace, 
Still gazed upon her lover's face ; 
That look of love, so true and deep, 
Ere yet the eye has learned to weep j 
That blue eye's love, so deep and true, 
Ere yet the soul a sorrow knew ; 
That winning, soul-entrancing smile, 
While yet the heart is free from guile, 
Was bent on him, around him clung, 
And o'er his brow its mantle flung ; 
Beam'd there affection's loveliest beam, 
And gleam'd there love's best holiest gleanu 

XI 

But, oh ! no more, around her brow, 

The smiles of innocence were now ; 

Her angel purity had fled, 

Like mortals to their kindred dead ; 

In one frail moment she had thrown, 

Away her golden virgin throne. 

Oh ! mournful was the wailing sigh, 

Of angels requiem from on high ; 

And sadden'd were their holy tears, 

From out their blue and boundless spheres ; 

That such a kindred spirit's heart, 

Should from its holiest treasure part. 
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But yet a tinge, a thought of care, 
Vainly swept o'er that bosom fair, 
She felt she had for ever torn, 
The flow'ry garland, she had worn ; 
And broken was for ever now, 
The gem that glitter'd on her brow. 

XII 

Misjudging world, oh do not blame, 
Nor seek to blast that maiden's fame ; 
O can you search the hidden deep, 
Where hearts their tears for ever weep, 
O can you gaze far in the soul, 
.Where passion's billows ever roll, 
Oh ! will you tear away the veil, 
To censure human nature frail, 
Or dash aside with careless blow, 
The banks where passions ever flow ? 
You do not know, you cannot prove, 
What 'tis to madly, deeply love. 

XIII 

For Morna was a child of light, 
Ne'er form'd to weep in sorrow's night; 
She lov'd, as Nature's children will, 
Responsive to her bosom's thrill ; 
No thought had she of sin or shame, 
No thought had she of blasted fame ; 
Her soul's deep passions were her joy, 
No thought of grief came to destroy, 
The hopes so brightly gleaming through, 
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Her soul of love, her eye of blue : 
Tumultuous passions wanton roll, 
Around her wild voluptuous soul, 
Heav'd her fair bosom's blushing glow, 
And mantled o'er her brow of snow ; 
Natures own fair impulsive child, 
Ere sorrow tames the passions wild. 

XIV 

As plays the night wind through the trees, 

As sighs the dying evening breeze, 

As dance the blue waves ever free, 

Upon the wild and boundless sea ; 

Or as the birds of other climes, 

So sweetly sing their morning chimes, 

As careless as the mountain wind, 

As wild and free as mountain hind, 

As ever restless ocean's roll, 

As true as needle to the pole, 

As fearless as the eagle's roam, 

When dashing from his rocky home ; 

So is fair woman, so she'll prove, 

The depths of her eternal love. 

XV 

O woman's love is ever true, 

As fair a flower as ever grew, 

And nought can quench its kindled flame, 

Nor ought its wild desire can tame ; 

No time can kill this passion pure, 

For 'twill through every age endure, 
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Treachery may silence for a while, 
But still again 'twill grow and smile ; 
'Tis o'er the bed of death the same, 
There brighter burns this holy flame ; 
And this bright sun can only die, 
With fleeting dim mortality ; 
Darkness would claim earth as its own, 
Ere woman's love fell from its throne. 

XVI 

Oh ! spurn not woman, blame her not, 
She soothes the mourner's cheerless lot, 
Bends o'er the sufferer's couch of grief* 
And on the wearied glance relief, 
She shares the exile's wanderings, 
And holy hope and comfort brings ; 
Oh ! in the hour of guilt and crime, 
In joyless woes, in sorrow's time ; 
When each lov'd friend, is false, and fled, 
And every hope is lost and dead ; 
Or when despair's soul with'ring fingers, 3 
Removes each hope which faintly lingers ; 
Around the wanderer's suffering brow, 
Whose pulses throb with hope not now ; 
O soul-subduing woman fair, 
dan banish every thought of care, 
And to the darkly breaking heart, 
A gleam of hope once more impart. 
Darken not then in envious wrath, 
The sky that shrouds her thorny path ; 
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O censure not those seraph'd forms, 
Companions through life's wearied storms 
For tears of woe shall wash away, 
The sorrows of her early day, 
And bitter hours of grief atone, 
For crimes, that claim her not their own ; 
And angels from their star-girt thrones, 
Mourn o'er her fallen, with wailing tones, , 

xvn 

By that worn sea shore's margin wild, 
Wander' d that youth and fairy child ; 
Her step was free, and lightsome still. 
Still wildly beat her bosom's thrill, 
Still waving in the midnight air, 
Flow'd her irradiant golden hair, 
And still that blue orb's burning glance, 
Your very soul and sense entrance ; 
All but the flowers upon her breast, 
All but the rose that erst carest, 
Her bosom's heaving, blushing glow, 
And deck'd her lily snowy brow ; 
Alas they droop'd their perfumed crest, 
And sunk to lowly, endless rest. 

xvin 

Oh ! emblem of the beauteous, laid 
Within the grave's dark solemn shade ; 
And emblem of departed worth, 
Like pity's tears o'er fleeting mirth ; 
Those flowers but told a tale of grie£ 
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Of guilt whose date as yet was brief, 
They could not innocently now, 
Caress her once fair virgin brow, 
And thus their bloom away they sigh'd 
And paled their tints, and drooping died : 
But though their blooming tints were fled, 
Their balmy fragrance was not dead ; 
And Morna's raptur'd beauty shone, 
Although her holiest gift was gone ; 
But still that mild angelic form, 
Had yet a mighty power to charm ; 
And as the wing'd hours still wore on, 
She sung her love a mournful song ; 
Oh ! sweetly rose that carrolTd lay, 
Far o'er the moon-beams soften' d ray, 
That upturn' d, glancing, lustrous eye, 
Responded to her bosom's sigh ; 
And waving back her golden hair, 
Her melody rose on the air. 

XIX 

" Oh youth's a fairy garden, 

Where roses ever bloom, 
And love's a boon from Heaven, 

To gild the coming tomb ; 
No thorns disturb its pillow — 

No blue eyes ever weep, 
Nor storms roll o'er the billow, 

Of affection's happy sleep." 
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Thus sang a lovely maiden, 

With flow'rs her brow was wreath' d; 
And tones of gushing music, 

From out her pure lips breathed ; 
Her smile was bright and happy, 

No care was on her brow ; 
And fairy like, and lightly, 

Her tones were floating now. 

O once again I heard her, 

Breathe sweetly on the ear; 
That strain of holy melody, 

That I did love to hear : 
But now her tones were sorrowing, 

And mournful was the strain, 
She poured upon the evening air, 

In sorrow and in pain. 

"Thorns mingle with the roses, 

Of youth's first, fondest tie ; 
And brightest, fairest flowers, 

Bloom but to fade — and die : 
Oh ! why gave I my first love, 

Too quickly and too soon ? 
O silly maid to part with, 

That first, and holiest boon." 

" Come rend, my rending heart strings, 
Come break, my breaking heart; 
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But from my weary eye-lids, 
Let no vain tear drop start ; 

I've thrown away the flowers, 
That bloom' d around my brow ; 

I've darken' d youth's fair bowers, 
My heart is breaking now." 

Thus sang that lovely maiden, 

In tones so sad and lone ; 
And with them dying round her, 

Drew forth her parting moan ; 
But yet that fairy music, 

Seem'd still to float around; 
Then sail'd afar on twilight air, 

A sweet yet mournful sound. 



The moon is gone, with witching wand, 
To light another distant land ; 
The morn is up-— earth's slumber's o'er, 
And solitude now reigns no more ; 
The echoes of the woods prolong, 
The morning bird's sweet matin song ; 
And o'er that broad and dancing bay, 
The sea-bird wings his wheeling way ; 
The mariner unmoors his craft, 
Far o'er the seas his bark to waft; 
And men with tumult and turmoil, 
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Resume once more their daily toil : 

But from that bright and morning scene, 

The fairest sight is fled I ween, 

For now along the sandy shore, 

Fair Morna's voice is heard no more. 
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I 

Two years had roll'd their days afar, 
On Time's dark ever moving car ; 
Had told their tales of joy and pain, 
Had summer brought, and spring again 
Their days had fled beyond recall, 
Dark shadow' d by oblivion's pall ; 
And dimly, far, a-down the deep, 
Where wild despair and anguish creep ; 
And brightly, fain, behind them cast, 
The joys and raptures of the past ; 
Had wing'd their way with rapid flight ; 
To regions of eternal night ; 
Low laid the coronetted brow, 
And broken many a faithless vow ; 
Had sent the seaman to his grave, 
Beneath the wild and stormy wave ; 
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Had shared with stern relentless Death, 

The beauty's fleeting dying breath ; 

No sighs they heav'd, no tears they wept, 

But ever silent, onward crept ; 

With swift and noiseless steps they glide, 

And stealthy sweep Time's silent tide, 

For ever racing on, and on, 

With smiles to-day — to-morrow gone. 

Oh ! Time, I see thy shadowy form, 

Steal past me through the misty storm, 

And feel thy blasting, withering breath, 

Glide onward to the shades of Death : 

Vain retrospection to look back, 

Upon thy dimly dark'ning track ; 

For thou hast thrown thy midnight gloom, 

On every erring mortal's doom ; 

And darkness, with its grave-like pall, 

Hath thrown its shadow over alL 

" Oh ! speed," the anguish'd mourner's cry, 

In vain, Old Time deigns no reply ; 

He heeds not joys, nor frowns, nor fears, 

Alike regards both smiles and tears ; 

Stil circling onward, onward, on, 

With no green bank to rest upon. 

Or he, who sweetly lull'd to rest ; 

Soft pillow'd on a maiden's breast; 

Reposing there in dreamy love, 

Watching the. stars gleam from above ; 

Feeling each life-pulse madly beating, 

His blood to inmost heart retreating ; 
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Or bounding swiftly through his soul, 
Or darkly o'er his vision roll ; 
Gazing with deep impassion' d sighs, 
Far in her heart's deep mysteries ; 
Or with delightful rapture sip, 
The honey from her coral lip ; 
Seated in some wild, far-off spot, 
Reclining in some sparry grot ; 
And dedicate the fleeting hour, 
To worship Venus in her bower : 
The moments woo, to stop or stay, 
In vain they wend their onward way. 

II. 

The captive in his darksome cell, 

Whose breast with joy no more shall swell, 

Whose every barren hope is dead, 

Whose every joy's for ever fled ; 

Gaze tearfully through his dungeon bars, 

Upon the silent shining stars ; 

Or watch each morn, the sun's slow creep, 

Above the distant mountain's steep ; 

Or each eve view its slow decline, 

Into the blue and heaving brine : 

" Speed on," he moans ; "speed swiftly on, 

Glide on, till I am lost and gone ; 

Oh ! give me to my lowly bed, 

Though not a tear is o'er me shed, 

Oh ! give me to the grave's dark gloom, 

Though no fair flower may o'er me bloom ; 
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Oh death ! come pierce me with thy dart, 
Rest, rest, my wildly throbbing heart : "— 
The prayer is vain, years slowly creep, 
Though maidens smile, or captives weep. 

III. 

But to my tale — two years had flown, 

And on the earth their shadows thrown ; 

Again we pace the sea shore wild, 

Now beaming in the morning mild, 

And view the light skiff swiftly play, 

Its gambols o'er the watery way : 

Far out to sea, within the line, 

Where blue skies stoop to meet the brine ; 

Or where the sky and ocean meet, 

Each other's smiles to view and greet ; 

Far o'er the heaving, sun-lit scene, 

A noble swift-wing'd bark was seen, 

Reposing on the silent tide, 

In conscious, fair, imposing pride : 

Upon the yellow, sea- w ash' d sand, 
A fairy skiff was brought to land ; 
And moody standing by its side, 
Was Norman and his lovely bride. 

IV 

No tears were shed while thus he tore, 
Himself far from his native shore ; 
But sad and mournful was the gaze, 
She cast upon her lover's face ; 
That look of love was fled and gone 
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Despair had put its sables on ; 

(Where is the smile that deck'd her brow ? 

Alas ! 'tis fled for ever now :) 

Her first-born boy slept on her breast, 

In childhood's happy, dreamy rest; 

She took a last, an anguish'd look, 

One gaze upon her first love took, 

One pressure of her lily hand, 

And she was left upon the sand, 

Alone, with her heart's loneliness, 

Sad with her bosom's dreariness. 

She watch' d the swift boat cleave between, 

The watery plain of waving green ; 

She watch'd his fast receding form, 

Amid her mind's despairing storm ; 

Her thoughts swept back the by-gone years, 

Fast through her desolating fears ; 

She felt, she was indeed alone, 

With her heart's misery sad and lone ; 

Her tearful gaze she turn'd away, 

Far from that heaving, rolling bay ; 

And, with an anguish'd heart carest, 

Her first-born nestling in her breast; 

And sought afar from ocean's foam, 

Her barren and unhappy home ; 

There musing in abstraction deep, 

With eyes too glazed with woe to weep, 

She thought on him, she lov'd too well, 

Now heaving on the ocean's swell ; 

She thought how fondly she had lov'd, 
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How faithless had that object prov'd ; 
And ask'd her heaving bosom, why, 
She should be doom'd to misery. 

V 

No hallow' d marriage rites had spread, 

Their sanction o'er their bridal bed ; 

Nor holy Fane their steps had prest, 

When first she tore her virgin vest ; 

Their temple, nature's beauties wild, 

Where gleaming stars look'd down and smil'd. 

VI 

(On some moss-cover' d mountain top, 

Or by some lonely lake ; 
With solitude your Priest, — be wed, 

Ere mortals are awake ; 
There where the stars so brightly shine, 
Like love and beauty crown' d with wine ; 
There take your first love to your heart, 

Inhale her perfum'd breathy 
And with the mossy fern your couch, 

There wear your marriage wreath ; 
There feel the wild, delirious thrill, 
That wait on love's impassion' d will.) 

VII 

Alas ! this frail and fleeting tie, 
Though register' d in heaven's blue sky, 
Though sigh'd upon the midnight air, 
Though each dim star a witness were ; 
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Although the blooming flowers shed, 
Their perfume o'er their bridal bed ; 
Although the moon look'd smiling down, 
Upon the mountain's moss-clad crown ; 
Though zephyr's music, sweet and fair, 
And holy solitude was there ; 
Though each enamelTd fairy form, 
Spread o'er the scene its varied charm; 
Though love and beauty both combine, 
Around their heads their flowers to twine 
Though nature sounded jubilee, 
And wak'd her sweetest minstrelsy, 
To celebrate the bridal wild, 
Of her own wild impassion' d child : 
All was in vain, the tie is o'er, 
And binds these lovers now no more ; 
The flow'ry garland now is broken, 
And the last parting words are spoken. 

vm 

Yet she had lov'd with trusting heart, 

Till Norman's restless soul, 
Sought from her bosom's love to part, 

And o'er the ocean roll ; 
He heeded not entreaties wild, 
To all her sighs he careless sriuTd ; 
And back his plighted troth he gave, 
And sought the blue and stormy wave. 
IX 

Oh ! down far in the heart's deep depths, 
Doth love and hatred lie ; 
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There wild revenge dark brooding frowns, 

Or there affections sigh ; 
They cannot mingle in one breast, 
Nor on one object can they rest : 
But when love opes his folded wings, 

And flees the bosom fair ; 
Then hatred all its poison brings, 

And darkly enters there ; 
And shakes o'er all, its blacken' d pall, 
The loving heart when turn'd to galL 
And such this wild impassion' d soul, 

Dark brooded o'er her woe, 
Till black revenge had chang'd her love, 

Into a deadly foe : 
She car'd not, fear'd not, wept not now, 
But darken' d was her once fair brow ; 
Treachery had seal'd her heart so stern, 
She had no tears with which to mourn ; 
And not one portion of her heart, 
Could e'er again with rapture start. 

X 

Farewell awhile, thou alter' d one, 
So helpless, oh ! so sad, and lone ; 
For we 're away to other climes, 
With other hearts, and other times ; 
And we will speed, away from thee, 
To Norman on the deep blue sea. 

XI 

The boat glanc'd swiftly on its way, 
To seaward, o'er the spreading bay ; 
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The measur'd oars, so noiseless glide, 

Fast through the ever-flowing tide ; 

And Norman's eye beam'd with delight, 

As ranging o'er the ocean's sight, 

He view'd the green waves, cap'd with foam,i 

That ever restless,— ever roam; 

With wild delight his bosom heav'd, 

No fear his dauntless breast received ; 

He'd long'd for years to tread the waste 

Of waters, and behind him cast, 

The busy haunts and homes of man, 

And ocean's wildness, grandeur scan : 

And now, with looks of kindling fire, 

At last, he reach' d his heart's desire ; 

For on the dark wave's heaving crest, 

His restless spirit seem'd at rest. 

With heart of joy, and hope, and pride, 

He reach' d the proud ship's glancing side ; 

And with a wild exulting cry, 

He trod the broad deck merrily ; 

Far to the east his gaze he threw, 

And watch'd the land's receding view ; 

Heard the rough sailor's parting hymn, 

Whilst the far shores wax'd blue and dim ; 

He saw the graceful snowy sail, 

Unfolding kiss the balmy gale ; 

And watch'd the tall mast bend its head, 

Towards the ocean's reelling bed ; 

Whilst every spar and cable strove, 

To aid his ardent wish to rove. 
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XII 

O where, in that wild hour of joy, 
Was his deserted bride and boy? 
What throes of anguish wring her heart, 
What from her silken lashes start ? 
The agonizing tears of woe, 
(Despair, the heart's inveterate foe ; 
A howling storm around the breast, 
A thorny pillow to the rest :) 
What reck'd he of her cares or fears, 
What car'd he for her joyless tears ? 
For boundless deep around him roll, 
TV absorbing passion of his soul ; 
And far beyond the wood-crown'd land, 
The sea-green waves their heads expand : 
It was a sight he lov'd to see, 
Here was the spot he lov'd to be ; 
And bending o'er the bark's dark side, 
He own'd the ocean as his bride ; 
And standing 'neath the towering mast, 
He felt he'd gain'd his hopes at last. 

xin 

There are to me, on the deep blue sea* 

O spots that's lovelier far 
Than Italy's clime can e'er Command, 
O'er all her bright and varied land ; 
For there the twinkling evening star, 
Sheds its mild beauties all afar ; 
And there the wild wave* sweetly sing, 
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Their lullahy to tempest's king : 

when the sun sinks smiling down, 

And seems the line of waves to crown ; 

Or when the twilight's soften' d hour, 

Breathes o'er the scene its soothing power ; 

And not a sigh, a sound, a word, 

O'er all the watery waste is heard; 

And brightly peep'd out, one by one,. 

The stars to mourn the dying sun ; 

O then to tread the dark waves' foam,. 

My ever-roaming, restless home; 

And there in dreamy bliss to dwell, 

Upon the ocean's mighty swell ; 

My bark my home,— my love the sea,. 

And tempests my companions be. 

O though less fair, yet not less grand, 

Is ocean touch'd by whirlwind's wand ; 

When the wild lightnings gleam their light,. 

Across the 'wilder'd, startled sight ; 

And thunders all their echoes roar, 

And torrents all their deluge pour ; 

And nature's God rides in the cloud,. 

Envelop'd in a sable shroud. 

XIV 

Oh ! His a feaiful sight to see 
The Tempest King enthron'd at sea;. 
And mark the havoc of his strides, 
O'er the fierce rolling, bursting tides ; 
And watch him, o'er his watery path, 
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Exert his fearful, hellish wrath ; 

He wildly shakes his brine-steep' d locks, 

And woe and misery ever mocks ; 

Thunders roll round his frowning head, 

And chaos forms his restless bed ; 

Lightnings gleam from his flashing eye, 

And stoop to catch despair's last sigh ; 

His throne, the thunder-cloud's dark night, 

The whirlwind's roar, — his mighty might ; 

His music is the wild wind's moan, 

That shriek around his clouded throne ; 

Despair sways empire o'er the hour, 

When he pours forth his lightning's shower. 

I stood upon the wave-wash'd deck, 

And saw the storm-fiend at his beck, 

With wild, tremendous, yelling sweep, 

Come rushing o'er the troubled deep ; 

His voice of thunder roll'd afar, 

Amid the elemental war ; 

And loud I heard his fearful roar, 

In echoes roll from shore to shore : 

The seaman, dauntless at his helm, 

Gaze at the depths that yawn to whelm, 

His haggard, care-worn, restless form, 

Amid the howling of the storm, 

And view, with calm, unruffled eye, 

The Storm-King's thunder robes sweep by ; 

Dark volum'd clouds on volumes pile, 

Their masses o'er each sea-girt isle ; 

And lurid lightnings vivid play, 
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And dance upon the foamy spray : 
Oh ! list amid that fearful knell, 
The shrieks of agony wild swell ; 
For ruthlessly the ocean's waves, 
Consign their victims to their graves ; 
The hollow winds their dirges sing, 
Their requiem on the tempest's wing, 
A joyous strain to Tempest's King. 

XV 

yet, I would for ever be, 
Upon the wild and stormy sea, 
Where winds and waves around me roll* 
And soothe my restless troubled soul : 

1 love the dark waves cap'd with foam, 
That dash against my wooden home ; 

I hail the midnight, deep and dark, 
That shrouds my ever-heaving bark ; 
For there, girt round by ocean's scenes, 
My spirit calm and peaceful seems ; 
And there my gnawing, throbbing breast, 
Can find a sweet, untroubled rest ; 
O there to ride upon the deep, 
Where waves can never, never sleep ; 
Remove the veil that shrouds the eye, 
Of dark and dim mortality, 
And look afar beyond the height, 
"Where all is glorious, fair, and bright ; 
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To roam the world of spirits through, 
Among the deepen' d shades of blue ; 
And there to sweetly balmy sail, 
Borne on imagination's gale ; 
To feel the calmness of the grave, 
While beating on the ocean's wave ; 
And long to give your fleeting breath, 
Unto the silent shades of death. 

tell me not of wood crown' d land, 
Of valleys fair, or mountains grand ; 

1 love them not, I'll tread again, 
With my bold barque, the ocean main ; 
For there, upon the mighty sea, 

I'm ever happy, ever free. 

XYI 

But no wild storm loud howl'd around, 
The ocean's heaving, setting mound, 
As Norman listen' d to the gale, 
That sighing bent the snowy sail, — 
But silence, solitude, repose, 
Upon the fair day's setting close : 
O mid those soul absorbing charms, 
That chase away life's darken' d storms, 
And fall with such a balmy power, 
Upon affliction's troubled hour ; 
Norman, amid his rapture wild, 
Thought not of his fair bride or child ; 
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He only beaming glanced his eye, 
To where the gales of evening sigh, 
And roam'd his vision all afar, 
Toward the distant, setting star ; 
He felt the proud ship sliding through, 
Its watery course of shiny blue ; 
He watch' d amid the shades of nighty 
That gloaming, wild, phosphoric light, 
With which the sea fish gilds the deeps, 
When on its bosom darkness sleeps ; 
He view'd the horizon's blue line, 
That circle round the foamy brine, . 
And seem mysteriously to shun,3 
The swiftest race that bark can run ; 
The dome that spreads its studded arch, 
Above the swift ship's silent march, 
But seems to close its portals o'er, 
Imagination's swift- wing'd soar ; 
O calm repose sleeps sweetly there, 
There pillows not the head of care, 
But stars shine ever silently, 
And zephyrs sing sweet minstrelsy. 

XVII 

Norman, with light and joj'ous heart, 
View'd his swift bark the waters part ; 
And in his heart's delightful glee, 
Upon the bosom of the sea, 
Pour'd forth his wild and careless stave, 
Far o'er the distant, swelling wave. — 
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And listen to the enchanting song, 

That glides her groves and grots among ; 

O feel her thrilling, wild caresses, 

O 'twine among her raven tresses, 

That float around her beauteous head, 

The fairest gems from ocean's bed ; 

For ever gaze upon their forms, 

And pall thyself with all their charms : 

It cannot be, 'twill be in vain, 

True love thou ne'er shalt feel again, ; 

And days, past days of love and joy, 

Shall all thy roaming bliss alloy ; 

No hours shall charm thee like the past, 

No hand of love shall close at last, 

Thine eyes in death, nor o'er thy bier, 

Shall shed the unavailing tear ; 

But when the tempest's round thee rave, 

There shalt thou find thy ocean grave, 

And the wild storm thy requiem moan, 

When Death shall claim thee as his own 

Thy dream of youth is past and o'er, 

And thou shall feel its joys no more. 
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I 

Awake, my lyre, once more thy strain, — 
Breathe o'er me thy sweet sounds again, 
And let thy sweet harmonious lay, 
My every wearied thought repay ; 

O let my varying muse, 
Seek some retir'd and peaceful spot, 
Embower' d in some woodland cot, 
Where the*weet birds enamour' d sing, 
While resting on their folded wing, 

A peaceful, lone recluse ; 
There let each branch that proudly throws, 

Its plum'd crest to the skies ; 
And every rose, that sweetly blows, 

In all its blushing dyes, 
Incite my holy, wild desire, 
And kindle all my slumb'ring fire ; 
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To touch thy strings with soothing strains, 
And sing the loves, the fears, the pains, 
Of nobles gay, or village swains ; 
To touch thy strings with plaintive tone, 
In some wild sea-shore cavern lone ; 
With thee to climb the mountain's head, 
With thee to tread the valley's bed, 
And feel thee glowing in my breast, 
When the bright sun sinks in the distant west. 
H 

Bright child of heaven, sweet Poesy — 
Offspring of God's fair minstrelsy — 

Your radient light I trace ; 
When down from heaven, in dazzling light, 
You caught the Poet's raptur'd sight — 
A ray from God's own face ! 
For all life's sorrows you're a balm ; 
In all life's tempests you're a calm ; 
Without thee what is Nature's charms — 

Her fountain-gushing vales ; 
That brightens all her varied forms — 

Her mountains, hills, and dales ; 
Gilds the fair rose with tinted bloom, 
And sweetly hallows twilight's gloom. 
Oh ! see the Poet bending o'er, 
The wreck of hopes and joys of yore ; 
And, with a sad and tearful eye, 
To by-gone moments heave the sigh ; 
And in his desolation feel, 
Despair and misery o'er him steal. 
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Stay, sinking spirit, stay thy hand, 
And bend beneath the enchanter's wand ; 
For every look and thought of care, 
Flies from that mild, angelic air, 
And spread before the dark'ning mind, are Nature's 
prospects fair. 

in 

Come, heaven-born child, then touch my lyre, 
And sweep its chords with kindling fire ; 
Come, with thy soothing, balmy power, 
And wile away the weary hour ; 
Thou'st smiled on me in days more blest, 
Hast sooth' d my wearied soul to rest ; 

O'er me thy mantle flung ; 
When I've been sailing on the wave, 
Or where the tempests round me rave — 

Thee I have woo'd and sung ; 
And in my bark hath sailed with thee, 
Upon the glancing, foamy sea ; 
I've seen amid the howling storm, 
Thy smile of love, thy heavenly form ; 
Or on the ocean's stormy bed, 
Have felt thee hover o'er my head ; 
With thee I've gaz'd upon the blue, 

Of heaven's bespangled sky, 
And in the music of the groves, 

Have heard thy minstrelsy ; 
In morning's hour, in evening's time, 
On Albion's shores, or distant clime. 
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IV 

Come then with me to far-off lands, 
Come tread with me far-distant strands, 
And we will wander in the grove, 
Where dark-eye* d Spaniards sing of love ; 
And we will tread the golden shore, 
Where Cortez' legions trod of yore ; 1 
And where that high and mighty mind, 
Sought here his golden dreams to find, 
And hurl'd his fearful iron power, 
In one vindictive blood-stain' d shower ; 
And scarcely left a sign or trace, 
Of the wild Indian's dark-brow' d race : 
His golden dreams are past and o'er, 
And as we wander by that shore, 
We only see the palm trees wave, 
Their beauties o'er the Indian's grave I 
Oh ! where is Montezuma now, 2 
And where the crown that deck'd his brow ; 
Where is the sparkling diadem, 
Glittering with many a jewell'd gem ; 
Where is the golden sceptre rare — 
Where the court pageant passing fair ? 
Alas ! 'tis fled, and with its king, 
Hath crumbled into dust, upon oblivion's wing. 
V 

But yet, amid those olive groves, 
Where lovely sing the birds their loves, 
There is a chastened beauty still, 
That erst defies decay's stern will — 
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A loved expression, sweet and dear, 

Outliving all that time can wear — " 

Something unearthly, holy, bright, 

A halo shedding heaven's own light ; 

Decay can ne'er tear from the land, 

The bounties shower' d by God-like hand ; 

Nor can the white-brow'd Christian race, 

That deepen'd beauty e'er efface ; 

For there eternal summers glow, 

And there eternal zephyrs blow, 

And there the earliest flowers of spring, 

Their scented odours sweetly bring : 

No storms disturb that peaceful shore, 

No billows toss their foamy roar ; 

Nor tempest heave its 'wilder'd breast, ] 

To mar the seaman's troubled rest ; 

But all is peaceful as the grave, 

And lonely as the willows wave, 

That mourns in tears some hero gone, 

To his last place, forgotten, lone. 

VI 

And who is he, with moody brow, 
That roams among those valleys now ; 
Whose step is care-worn, dark his smile, 
Though bold and haughty yet the while ; 
Who seems to bear some inmost grief, 
To which no joys can bring relief; 
And yet whose proud and fiery eye, 
Would scorn another's sympathy ? 
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Alas ! 'tis he, 'tis Norman's feet, 
That treads this hallow'd, loved retreat : 
Oh where is now that boundless joy, 
That did each sense and thought employ, 
When first he left his native land, 
To tread the Trans- Atlantic strand ? 
'Tis gone, 'tis past, for ever fled, 
And lonely sorrowing's now his tread. 

vn 

Oh ! inmost grief, how deep thy sting, 
A gnawing, bitter, soulless thing ; 
Which years of time can never cure, 
But must through joyless years endure ; 
Until the eye, that must not weep, 
Is closed at last in peaceful sleep ; 
And till the grief-envenom'd breast, 
Is sunk in death's undreamy rest. 

vni 

It is as though in some wild cave, 
Where fiends and satyrs ever rave ; 
Some lonely wight had wend his way 
To where the imps of darkness play ; 
And writhe with unavailing toil, 
Their hellish glee and might to foil ; 
Yet find how hopeless is his lot, 
In that dark, heaven-forsaken spot. 

IX 

Or as that poor deserted one, 
Whom treachery has left alone ; 
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Houseless and friendless, lone, betrayed, 

To whom no tear of pity's paid ; 

On some wild common, shelterless, 

With no companion save distress, 

And infant child, whose dying wail, 

Is feebly borne upon the gale, 

That raves around her un shelter 'd head, 

And whirls the snow-flakes past her tread ; 

Oh ! on the snow to lay her down, 

Where the .dark clouds around her frown ; 

And wildly clasping to her breast, 

Her boy, and find 'tis fled to rest ; 

And find its feeble wail is o'er, 

And ne'er will soothe her sorrows more : 

Oh ! mark her wild despairing eye, 

That throws its burning glance on high ; 

Her drench'd locks streaming in the air, 

Her hands up-raised, as though in prayer, 

Invoking curse on her betrayer : 

To desolation wild as this, 

That knows not one faint gleam of bliss ; 

Death quickly speeds with lov'd relief, 

But years must record inmost grief. 

X 

Norman at last is steep'd in sleep, 
WTiere flowers and moss around him creep ; 
And where the fragrance of the grove 
Incites the dark-eye'd maid to love ; 
And moon-light streaming fair between, 
Breathes love and beauty o'er the scene. 
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And see, as moments swiftly number, 
Broken and fitful is his slumber ; 
His dreams are speeding far away, 
And wand'ring o'er that distant bay, 
Where he had plighted love and troth, 
And since had madly broken both ; 
That beauteous girl e'en haunts him now, 
Sad is her mien, and pale her brow ; 
Those fairy tones she sung that night, 
Seem now his inmost soul to blight ! 
And sorrow pouring from her eye, 
Her spirit sings reproachfully, 
Another, and more vengeful tale, 
Than died that evening on the gale. 

XI 

" Sad and dreary is the pillow, 

Wet with sad and joyless tears, 
Broken as the foamy billow, 

Stung by never-ending fears, — 
Of that maiden, frail and trusting, 

Scorn'd, deserted, and betraj r ed, 
With no friend to cheer and pity, 

Or to lend their soothing aid. 

But there's still one thought consoling, 

E'en amid her joyless fate ; 
She can curse her faithless lover, 

Pay him with unbending hate ; 
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The flowers their fragrant tints unfold, 
And morning shows her face of gold ; 
Hark to the flower's seraph song, 
Floating the woods and groves among ! 
Listen, ladye, to their lay, 
For they hail thee, Queen of May ! 

" Sweet the western breezes blow, 
Sweet's the sun's fair eastern glow, 
Sweet's the rose's fragrant breath, 
Sweet is beauty's marriage wreath ; 
But, ladye, sweeter far, we ween, 
Art thou, our lovely May-day Queen." 

" We will range each nook and bower, 
We will plunder each fair flower ; 
Roam the sweets around us strown, 
Wreathe for thee thy floral crown ; 
And sparry grot, and valley green, 
Shall hail thee as their May-day Queen." 

" The scented flowers thy feet that touch, 

Brighter bloom at thy approach, 

All our care and pleasure now, 

Is to garland thy fair brow ; 

And each flower that peeps between, 

Hails thee as its May-day Queen." 

" Ladye, make the woods rejoice 
With thy fairy joyous voice ; 
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Come to nature's sweetest spot, 
Come with us to woodland grot ; 
For homage to thee we would pay, 
And hail thee our fair Queen of May." 

" Every flower that decks the mead, 
Harebell on the mountain's head, ( 
Smile more joyous in their bed 
When they view thy rose-crown' d head ; 
And nature dons her mantle green, 
To claim thee as her May-day Queen." 

Ladye, ope those dazzling eyes, 

Listen to their plaintive sighs, 

Hasten to the woodland grove, 

Hear them tell their tale of love ; 

And, fairest, wear the garland green, 

That crowns thee nature's May-day Queen. 



XV 

And is this Norman's syren lay, 
That can another homage pay ? 
Oh ! will he in another clime, 
Devote his fleeting, fading time, 
Another lovely flower to blast, 
And add fresh victims to the past ? 
Alas ! though guilt his bosom wring, 
To treachery he still will cling ; 
And try in deeper crimes to find 
A solace for his wounded mind. 
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XVI 

But who leans from her latticed hall, 
Fond answering to his music's call 
Whose raven tresses sweetly play, 
And shade the taper's gleaming ray ; 
Whose skin is of a darker hue, 
Whose sky is of a deeper blue, 
Whose soul is of more fiery mould ; 3 
(Whose love nor hatred ne'er grows cold ; 
Who throws to love her future fate, 
Or steeps her burning soul in hate ;) 
Whose eyes a brighter radiance pour, 
Than shines from maids of England's shore ; 
And deeper homage can command, 
Than maids of Albion's colder land. 

xvn 

'Tis the fairest maid of Spain, 
That answers Norman's song again ; 
'Tis the music-breathing lute, 
Whose fairy tones are seldom mute, 
That zephyrs slowly waft away, 
To where the gales of morning play. 

xvni 
long. 

Native of another strand, 
Dweller in a distant land ; 
Oh ! how canst thou sing to me, 
Of loving deep, or loving free ? 
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Know'st thou not, my gushing heart, 
Could not from its idol part ; 
Know'st thou not, that heart must die, 
If thou from my bosom fly. 

Love thee ! stranger, — aye, I could ; 
Love thee ! stranger, — aye, I would; 
And if by this symbol fair, 4 
And if by my holy prayer, 
Thou wilt swear none else to love, 
By the stars that gleam above ; 
Stranger if thou'rt wholly mine, 
Take me to thy arms, — I'm thine. 



XIX 

A drop into the heaving ocean, 

Another pang to fierce emotion, 

A day when manhood's in its prime, 

A moment's tribute paid to time ; 

One more wild whoop of fell despair, 

When every sense is lost in care ; 

Another hour in some lone grove, 

When soul and thoughts are steep' d in love 

Another year to swiftly flee, 

To realms of dark eternity ; 

Flies swiftly past, but doth not speed, 

Like Norman on his coal-black steed. 
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XX 

But madly to his glowing breast, 
That dark-eye'd maid he wildly prest, 
And his fir'd soul proud scorn'd the rest ; 
Though borne along loud sounds the din, 
Of horse's hoofs wild thundering ; 
And sounding in his startled ear, 
The swift Avenger's whooping cheer ; 
And he well knew unless he gain, 
The sands that bound the distant main, 
Ere his pursuer's war steed's tread, 
The shore that lines the ocean's bed, 
Before the morrow's dawning day, 
His life shall for his madness pay ; 
Spurn lightning speed, though bounding steed, 

And bear them swiftly o'er, 
Each river's bed, that roars thy tread, 

And parts them from the shore ; 
What though there's guilt upon his hand, 
Should his bones bleach in foreign land ? 

XXI. 

The morning's streaks, in lustre break, 

And dancing on the pine, 
The sun-beams lave, the river's wave, 

And on each dew-drop shine ; 
And still as fly the shades of night, 
And still as bolder grows the light, 
He urges still his onward flight, 

His glancing mad career ; 
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And still as swiftly borne along, 
The undulating trees among, 
His dark pursuer's cheering song ; 

He soothes the maiden's fear ; 
The bridle rein grasps tighter still, 
Relying on his iron will. 
And now a river deep and broad, 
Rolls its dark depths to bar his road, 
A foaming torrent rushing by, 
That quails the boldest gazer's eye ; 
But cross he must, or else he dies, 
And through its bosom desp'rate flies ; 
Though the wild, waving, dashing spray, 
No homage to his daring pay ; 

But round his dripping sea-cap wreath, 

Like lilies on the brow of death ; 

And wash the curls of that fair maid, 

That clings to his fast fleeting aid : 
But that good steed its burden bore, 
In safety Jto the river's shore, 

And shaking its dark mane, 
To save his rider in his need, 
Bounds on, but with abated speed, 

Still onward, on, again : 
But soon a far more fearful fate, 
The steed and riders both await ; 
For hark ! wild whooping on the gale, 
Floats sounds that makes the cheek turn pale* 

And wrings the heart with pain ; 
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'Tis fell Revenge, that maddening rides, 
With curses and with hate besides ; 
For nought but blood can wash away, 
Nor aught but life the tribute pay, 

Of Spanish honour's stain ; 
Near, and more near, they wildly come, 
Their steeds begrim'd with blood and foam 

And see ! stretch' d on the field, 
That gallant horse exhausted' s lying, 
Faint and weary, bloody — dying ; 
And by him stands, with tightened grasp, 
Norman his ready blade to clasp, 

And scorns a foot to yield ; 
The maid, the cause of all this strife, 
Reclines as though bereft of life, 
Upon his bosom's heaving glow, 
Unconscious af the impending woe. 

XXII 

He came, one horseman all alone, 
His followers scatter' d, weary, gone ; 
But deadly hate had urg'd his steed, 
To bound with more than mortal speed ; 
And he, the chief of all his train, 
Arrived the first upon the plain ! 
Alone too, for no follower's blood, 
Would dare the river's roaring flood, 
The cowards view'd their chief dash on, . 
And left liim to his fate alone. 
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Then bounding swiftly to the ground, 
Upon the pair he darkly frown' d ; 
" Yield thee, thou recreant, yield thy blade, 
For by the God that mortals made, 
And by my father's honour' d grave, 
No power of earth, or hell shall save — 
Though tears of blood you both should pour- 
Thee, or thy faithless paramour." 

XXIII 

So spake the maiden's vengeful sire, 
With heart replete with scorn and irej 
And to make good his hardy word, 
He flourish'd wide his naked sword: 
Norman no challenge ever took, 
For haughty word he ne'er could brook ; 
And lightning from its cloudy wreath, 

Ne'er flash' d more swift and bright, 
Than did his blade leap from its sheath, 

And cleave the waves of light ; 
But scarcely had their weapons rung, 
Or each a glance of hatred flung, 

When, hark ! upon the air, 
Peals forth a harrowing, fearful shriek ! 
As rings when fiends their vengeance wreak 

Upon the victim of despair ; 
That girl a moment had not fled, 
It seemed each energy was dead ; 
But now with looks of kindling fire, 
She cried ; " Oh ! Norman, 'tis my sire, 
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Put up, put up, that flashing brand, 
And spare, oh I spare, thy murderous hand : " 
He heard her accents, deep and fair, 
And listen' d to her fervent prayer ; 
The ready swords inactive stood, 
Which thirsted for each other! s blood ; 
With wild, imploring, tearful look, 
She heard her father's stern rebuke, 
Nor dared to lift her glance on high, 
To meet his unrelenting eye : 
" Dishonour to my noble name, 
Oh ! lost to honour, truth, and fame ; 
Could' st thou, with such a guilty brow, 
Dare look upon thy father now ? 
I'd bid thee live, but thou shalt die* 
Thou hopeless, lost one, nor will I 
E'en to thy memory, heave a sigh." 
XXIV 

He said, and drawing from his vest 
A dagger, plung'd it in her breast; 
So quick, so swift, the bright blade gleam'd* 
That from her heart the crimson stream'd, 
In one bright, gushing, purpling flow, 
Ere he could dash aside the blow, 
Who would have freely given his life, 
To save her's in this fearful strife. 
Her bosom heav'd a long last sigh, 
Once more beam'd from that lustrous eye 
A look of love, still fierce in death, 
That fled but with her dying breath* 
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Then glaz'd that eye, to shine no more, 
And all her joys and woes are o'er. 

XXV 

Her spirit's gone ; but stooping there, 
Norman, with fierce, relentless air, 
Tore from her brow one raven tress, 
Paused there one moment but to bless ; 
Then as he this last tribute paid, 
With sullen brow he sternly said, 
" May heaven desert me in my need, 
If I avenge not this wild deed :" 
Her spirit seem'd to answer his ; 

Then rose his hoarse reply, 
"I will, I will, my fairest, will 

Revenge, or with thee die ! " 

XXVI 

The father gaz'd upon that scene, 

With ' wilder' d thought, and sadden'd mien ; 

He stood, left childless and alone, 

His only hope and treasure gone ; 

And all his vengeance seem'd to fly, 

With that fair victim's latest sigh ; 

And craven-like he startl'd stood, 

Beside that coward deed of blood : 

But ere another hour had fled, 

He, stiffen'd with the silent dead; 

For Norman faithful to his vow, 

Had cleft in twain his callous brow, 
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And thrice his blade, before they part, 
Had drunk the life-blood of his heart : 
The purple gore stream' d on the dewy mead, 
A fearful witness of the hellish deed ; 
And side by side, in bloody slaughter, 
Lie the gash'd forms, of sire and daughter. 

Norman is gone, but ne'er a smile, 

Again bedecks his brow, 
For haunting him, in each lone isle, 

Is that wild, fearful vow ; 
Where'er he treads, he scatters blight, 
His presence brings eternal night ; 
And scaring him, e'en in his sleep, 
Is that first love he left to weep. 
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Hail ! moss-clad genius, of the heathery mountain* 
Unveil to light, thy flashing eye and pale-cheek' d 
face ; 

Awake, ye guardians of the feathery fountain, 
And deign to show your charms to mortal race ; 
What marks are these, upon my brain I trace ? 

Tis poetry invites me to be mounting 
To realms of glorious and angelic space. 



O see her temple on the everlasting hills, 

Where beauty reigns for ever, peerless, bright ; 
Where gushing are ten thousand warbling rills, 

To bless the poet's wild enraptur'd sight. 

There goddesses, irradiating golden light, 
Goblets of dew distilling nectar fills, 

And drive away, with smiles, the shades of night : 
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My soul, awake ! shake off thy earthy clay, 

And mount, and list, those heavenly minstrels play. 

o 

I 

The sun had set, its golden glow 
Retir'd with stately step and slow ; 
The trees had hid their towering pride, 
And twilight sigh'd away, and died :— 
Had fled — and then had given birth 
To darkness on the sleeping earth ; 
No sounds disturb the blacken' d night, 
No stars peep forth their cheering light ; 
But that o'er-spreading, grave-like dome, 
Seem'd dark and silent as the tomb. 
But slowly 'mong the shades of night, 
There creeps upon the straining sight, 
A stalking figure, deathly slow, 
As though bow'd down by misery's blow ; 
Still wandering languidly along, 
As though her soul would be alone : 
She steps beneath the deeper shade, 
By the o'er-arching willow made, 
Its weeping clusters shade her head, 
A streamlet laves the willow's bed ; 
Her gaze is in the distant west, 
Her arms are clasp' d upon her breast, 
And the cold night breeze rushing by, 
Bears on its wings her long.drawn sigh.. 
Oh ! could you lift the shades of night, 
And throw upon that shadow light, 
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It would a care-worn form unfold, 
The- wreck of beauty you'd behold ; 
Her clustering ringlets lie at rest, 
Upon her bursting, aching breast ; 
And on her wan and pallid brow, 
Time is its furrows ploughing now ; 
Her stooping gait, and mien declare, 
A form bent down by grief and care ; 
And the dimm'd lustre of her eye, 
On shadows gaze abstractedly. 

n 

Yet time there was, though years have sped, 

And many, many, seasons fled ; 

When those sweet lips, so mournful now, 

Responded to a lover's vow, 

With all a maiden's beaming smile, 

That marks a bosom free from guile ; 

And that bent form tripp'd o'er the mead, 

With fairy lightness, fairy speed ; 

That furrow' d brow, no wrinkle bore, 

But bright and peaceful was of yore ; 

That bosom, now so sad and low, 

Heav'd then with love's first, warmest glow ; 

That eye so lustreless to-night, 

Beam'd once with heavenly glowing light ; 

That step so feeble, and so dead, 

Was once a light, elastic tread ; 

That cheek that's now so colourless, 

The very emblem of distress, 
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Once revelTd in the rose's glow, 
Contrasting with her forehead's snow ; 
And high, and peerless beauty shed 
Its halo round that stricken head. 

ni 

The stream that swiftly flows to greet, 
The sorrowing, slow tread of her feet, 
Receives into its mimic deep, 
The tears her eyes for ever weep ; 
Those lonely tear drops bear away, 
Along its sinuous, gurgling way; 
And faintly as it murmurs on, 
Bears on its breast that mourner's moan. 
O, precious tear drops, sweets of balm, 
That wearied souls, and passions calm ; 
As down that furrow' d cheek you roll, 
You ease that sorrowing, .stricken soul ; 
And as you from her eye-lids part, 
Unburden that o'er-laden heart. 

IV 

Oh ! mournful is the willow's sigh, 
O'er hopes that blossom, but to die ; 
And hallow' d be its branches' wave, 
O'er grief's departed lonely grave : 
There the great hero slept his last, 
When, all his greatness, grandeur past ; 
He bent his proud and warlike head, 
And hied him to a soldier's bed ; 
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The willow wav'd its branches o'er 1 
The head a crown had deck'd of yore, 
And bubbling brightly at his feet, 
A Naiad rais'd a fountain sweet ; 
He laid his bones in foreign land, 
He, who could once the world command ; 
Who shook earth's nations with his tread, 
To whom Gaul's legions bent the head ; 
"Who drunk ambition to the fill ; 
Who scatter' d kingdoms at his will ; 
Who when he proudly, kingly stood, 
Dye'd fair Italia' s plains with blood ; 
And brought from nations, wide and far, 
His victims to the God of War. 
Oh ! many a wild and mournful tale, 
And many a widow's, orphan's wail, 
Have curs' d the fearful, fatal hour, 
That gave the great Napoleon power ; 
The soldier's glory, Frenchman's pride, 
He flew, with carnage by his side, 
To scatter with his reeking brand, 
Wild desolation o'er the land ; 
And fiends held gleesome carnival, 
To see the sons of Adam fall ; 
The smoking blood, the dying groan, 
Arose to heaven's immortal throne ; 
Stopp'd the proud conqueror in his might, 
And pluck'd him from his soaring flight ; 
Wrested the sceptre from his hand, 
And sent him from his native land, 
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Degraded in his deep distress. 
To die amid a wilderness ; 2 
His daring heart away to sigh, 
Unlov'd, unhonor'd, there to die. 
At4iis fam'd head a willow wav'd, 
A streamlet at his feet there lav'd ; 
And gave that spot immortal fame, 
To record that illustrious name. 

V 

What form is that ? so dark forlorn, 
Whose breast conceals a rankling thorn, 
Whose joyless heart, so sad and sear, 
Alternate heaves, a sigh or tear ; 
It is some fallen angel fair, 
That's standing, drooping, tearful there. 
Roll back, ye years, roll back your tide, 
And show us Norman's lovely bride ; 
Whose very heart and soul was glee, 
Whose every tone was minstrelsy; 
Who knew no sorrow, felt no care, 
So bright, so deep, serenely fair ; 
Past visions, tell us ! is this she ? 
Alas ! oh no, it cannot be ; 
For that fair flower, its fragrance o'er, 
Would bloom upon earth's fields no more 
Or ere her glorious beauty fled, 
Would lie forgotten, with the dead : 
But, hark ! they answer on the blast, 
The visions of the teeming past— 
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" There is tlie wreck of beauty, there, 
And there is Morna, once so fair." 

VI 

And have those eyes so bright, then wept, 
Or on a thorny pillow slept ? 
And must foul grief its pinions wave, 
In sorrow c>er her early grave f 
Alas ! stern fate breathes its decree, 
And all must fall, the fair and free ; 
And so its blight must sorrow shed, 
On that frail fair one's lowly bed ; 
And grief a. mournful requiem sigh, 
On that sad hour when she shall die. 
Oh ! 'twere a long, sad tale to tell, 
How she from her high station fell ; 
How, step by step, from time to time, 
She sunk her in the depths of crime, 
Till e'en her guardian angel fled, 
With curses on her guilty head. 
Yet pity that deserted one, 
Left in her misery, sad, alone ; 
Though fallen, guilty, Norman still 
Had left her to her wayward will, 
And wanton, ruthlessly had crush'd, 
Her ;first love — now for ever hush'd. 

vn 

There is in youth a joyous time, 
When blossoms hope in all its prime, 
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A fairy joy, by love carest, 
A fountain welling from the breast, 
That spreads its calm-diffusing charm, 
Through riper years of passion's storm ; 
But when the fountains of the heart 
Once dry, and from their sources part, 
No tears of joy, or grief, or pain, 
Can send them gushing forth again ; 
The flowers of hope that sweetly blush' d, 
Once blighted, and by treachery crush 7 d, 
Will bloom no more, but leave the eye 
To weep, — and leave the heart to sigh. 

vin 

While Norman trod the western main, 
Fair Morna steep' d her heart in. pain, 
Careless what guilt she may create, 
And careless to her future fate ; 
And fell, without a thought or care, 
Into another guilty snare. 
Her first wild fault was venial, 
Her last was of the dye of hell ; 
For in another's baneful arms, 
She revell'd her polluted charms ; 
As if to each grief left behind, 
That wrung her once proud, lofty mind, 
Each tie, she would at once destroy-*— 
Deserted her fair infant boy. 
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O, 'tis a lovely sight to see, 
The infant on its mother's knee, 
And watch that deep eternal smile, 
Adorn its sunny brow the while, 
Like moon-beams on the yellow sand, 
Or sunshine on some fairy land ; 
Its helpless innocence is fair, 
Shrouded by neither guilt or care ; 
So fair, so bright, as heaven's own ray, 
When bursting on the opening day ; 
As peaceful as the solitude, 
That on the lonely mountains brood ; 
Fair type of heaven, as there thou lies, 
Thou seem'st some seraph of the skies, 
By angels brought, with holy sound, 
To scatter love- and beauty round. 
Hard is the heart, stern is the power, 
That could forsake this fragile flower, 
And leave it helpless, sad, and lone, 
In other hands besides her own ; 
To leave it, in its feebleness, 
Without a mother's care, 
To smooth its wailing couch of pain, 
Or pour its mildness there ; 
And fiend-like, without thought or sigh, 
Leave it uncar'd, unlov'd, to die. 
This is the blackest, darkest, crime, 
That stains creation's tide of time — 
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A crime at which heaven veils its face, 
To mourn o'er sins of mortal race. 

X 

There is a desert bird whose blood, 3 
Pours forth to give its offspring food, 
And the fierce tiger's blood will pour, 
The lion raise his fearful roar, 
The wolf exert his fiery speed, 
To guard their young in hour of need. 

XI 

Oh! who can tell the depths of love 
That mother's feel — that mother's prove ? 
Go mark each look each stifled sigh ; 
Go watch each mild and fond reply; 
That love, that knows no bounds, no fear, 
That time nor distance cannot sear ; 
That soothes the weary bed of death, 
Receives its object's latest breath ; 
Then treasures in her aching breast, 
That lov'd one's memory, now at rest. 

XII 

But yet, so deep in guilt's wild stream, 
Morna had sunk, that not one gleam 
Of care for her deserted boy, 
Shone through her wild and guilty joy ! 
But years of dissipation's crime, 
Swept o'er her, their unnoticed time, 
And now she found her beauty fled, ✓ 
Her wild, unnatural laughter dead ; 
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And, thrice deserted, she at last, 
Found every hope and gladness past ; 
And standing 'neath that willow's wave, 
She long'd to rest her, in her grave. 



xm 

And on that night, so wild and dark, 
Where's Norman, and his heaving barque 
Ploughing the dark sea's glistening foam, 
And thinking on his long-lost home : 
Years too on him had play'd their part, 
And sadden' d his once sanguine heart ; 
And haunting him, through joy and woe, 
Is that dark, fearful, fatal blow, 
That gored the earth with bloody stain, 
When double murder dyed the plain ; 
Since then he'd roam'd the desert free, 
Had sail'd on earth's remotest sea ; 
Bounded o'er many a mountain crag, 
And fought beneath an alien flag ; 
Again had steep' d his soul in blood, 
Again had stemm'd the roaring flood ; 
Had perill'd carelessly his life, 
Where carnage, blood, and storm was rife 
And as the years had onward flown, 
Each crime had claim' d him as its own ; 
And now* with anguish' d heart, once more 
He turn'd him to Old England's shore ; 
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Some impulse seem'd to urge him still, 
To battle with his wandering will. 
As i low the waves his bark carest, 
What different feelings heav'd his breast 
No song upon the midnight wind, 
Came trolling from his care-worn mind ; 
No lightning glance, shot from his eye, 
Though his stern breast refus'd a sigh ; 
And careless, wanton, is his smile, 
As clouds on clouds their darkness pile, 
Upon the horizon's faint line, 
And seems to shroud the tossing brine ; 
For well he knew that that dark mass, 
Ere yet another hour could pass, 
Would burst on his devoted barque, 
With tempest death-like, wild, and dark. 
He heard the seaman's night-watch song, 
On tempest's first-breath borne along, 
And smil'd to think, how soon their glee, 
May sink amid the howling sea. 

XIV 

They sang a song, to them most dear, ^ 
Nor thought of death or danger near ; 
They knew beyond that waving foam, 
Lay their long-cherish' d island home ; 
They heeded not their captain's smile, 
But thought upon their native isle, 
And turn'd, as wanderers ever will, 
To that lov'd home, undaunted still ; 
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Then rose their song, from o'er the main, 

Amid that pall-like dome, 
Its deepen' d accents sweetly sung, 

O dear's our island home. 

XV 




My lov'd island home, though environ'd by ocean, 
Yet thy name makes my heart swell with wildest 
emotion ; 

For there, in a chnrchyard, far, far from the sea, 
Is the spot that is brightest, and dearest to me. 
Other lands may be brighter, their skies may be 
lighter, 
Loftier their mountains, 
And fairer their fountains ; 
But the land of my fathers is dearest to me. 

'Neath a yew, in that churchyard, where flowers ever 
bloom, 

Is the spot that is loveliest, my lov'd mother's tomb ; 
And there, where the roses and eglantine wave 
With the emblems of death, is my lov'd mother's 
grave. 

Other lands may be brighter, &c. 

There, where the sun sinks, in the fair glowing west, 
He sheds his last rays on my mother's last rest ; 
And when the fair morn, scares the shadows of 
night, 

He floods on that death-spot a glory of light. 

Other lands may be brighter, &c. 
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There, too, may I rest, when ceasing to ride 
With my bark, 'mid the tempests that lash the dark 
tide; 

When freed from the billows, when freed from the 
wave, 

May I sink there to rest, on my lov'd mother's 
grave. 

Other lands may be brighter, &c. 



XXI 

That hardy bosom heav'd a sigh, 
A tear-drop dimm'd that darken' d eye ; 
For his lov'd mother's joys and fears, 
Came smiling through the long past years ; 
But scarce could he this tribute pay, 
Or scarce that tear drop dash away, 
When one of stern and darker mood, 
In high and haughty silence stood; 
Then, smiling at his messmate's tear, 
Pour'd forth his strain upon the ear. 
An ocean's son, in truth, was he ; 
Had dar'd the storms of every sea, 
E'en tempest's wing he could command, 
And scorn'd the very name of land ; 
He laugh' d at death, defied all fear, 
And smii'd to see, a seaman's tear. 
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The blue, the wide, the boundless sea ; 

Where daring souls are ever free ; 

O, who would for the dark wave's foam, 

Exchange his never-changing home ? 

For there, where waves and waters sweH, 

The souls of mighty heroes dwell ; 

And merry is the sailor's life, 

With but the wild wind's roar his strife : 
A merry life, yo ho, my boys ; a merry life, yo ho ; 
A sailor's life's a merry one ; heave ho, yo ho, yo ho. 

No cares destroy the sailor's joy, 
Nor coward fears his thoughts employ ; 
But sailing ever, onward still, 
He bends the tempest to his will ; 
He rides upon the stormy breeze, 
The foam-crown' d monarch of the seas ; 
Or sullen plunging in the wave, 
He sternly seeks a seaman's grave : 
Then sing, my boys, yo ho, yo ho ; a seaman's life, 
yo ho; 

A sailor's life's a merry one ; heave ho, yo ho, yo ho. 



xvm 

The song died hoarsely on the air, 
When, hark ! a sound the heaven's tear : 
The lightnings whirl their death-wing'd flash, 
The thunder's roar as though to crash 
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Earth's deepest caverns in their bed, 
And level each proud mountain's head ; 
Borne by the howling storm along, 
The waves come rushing, tumbling on; 
And lighted by the lightning's fork, 
Speed o'er that lone, devoted barque ; 
The tall masts bow, — alas ! 'tis vain, 
They ne'er shall rear their heads again ; 
For though they bend like willow reed, 
They cannot brave the tempest's speed ; 
Which with one wild, resistless sweep, 
Hurls all before it to the deep ; 
Sends all, save one, before its breath, 
Unto the vision' d shades of death : 
For in that bark, none lent an eye 
To mark its course, no warning cry 
Reminded them of their sad doom, 
Or that their latest hour was come. 

XIX 

But one remains, upon that wreck, 5 
Where late so many at his beck, 
As proud his quarter-deck he trod, 
Would bend them to his slightest nod ; 
The daring seaman's song was past, 
The billows lash'd his form at last ; 
No more shall he, with haughty eye, 
The ocean's utmost rage defy; 
But sinking to a shadowy rest, 
Darkness close o'er his daring breast ; 
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And he who sung his mother's grave, 
Is sleeping 'neath the stormy wave; 
Vain was his wish, he ne'er shall tread, 
The spot where rests her hallow' d head ; 
Without his aid the flowers must bloom, 
Around that cherish'd, holy tomb ; 
Last of his race, that memory's spot, 
Was only in the grave forgot, 

XX 

But who shall Norman's feelings tell ? 
As with one universal yell, 
He saw the waves, remorselessly, 
Bear off their victims to the sea ; 
And he was left alone, alone, 
With every aid and succour gone ; 
Yet not beneath the waves' fierce roll, 
He bow'd his proud and haughty soul ; 
But with a stern, undaunted brow, 
Resign' d him to his fate e'en now. — 
And now there floats before his eye, 
That last, that fearful, dreadful cry, 
That years before his soul had sear'd, 
E'en now its harrowing tones he heard ; 
Each victim flits across his brain, 
And fires his soul wtih maddening pain ; 
But foremost, 'mongst them all, there stood, 
'Mid visions dark of storm and blood ; 
Morna's faint form, so sad, so pale, 
She seem'd some spirit of the gale ; 
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Reproachfully she gazed on him, 
With eyes so lustreless and dim ; 
She beckoned to the roaring wave, 
And smil'd that there should be his grave 
Then thinly vanished from his sight, 
And sailed among the shades of night. 

XXI 

Short space had he his thoughts to dress ; 
Short space had he to pause or bless ; 
For one wild wave, with rushing speed, 
Like foam upon a warrior's steed, 
Came dashing on against his breast, 
And bore him to eternal rest ; 
Beneath the wave, he met the grave, 

Hallo wM by ocean's song ; 
With none to save, when wild winds rave, 

By tempests borne along; 
To lay his bones amid the sea, 
For ever hear its minstrelsy ; 
In spirit listening to the roar, 
Of billows roll, from shore to shore, 
And its unceasing music hear, 
Beat on the visionary ear. 



XXII 

The morn had not yet driven away, 
The clouds that hide the face of day ; 
But Luna struggled 'midst these clouds, 
To free herself from their dark shrouds ; 
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The wind had fall'n, but still the sea, 
'Gainst beach and rock beat furiously ; 
The sickening, faint, and lurid ray, 
Shed by the moon across the bay, 
But for the waves unceasing stir, 
Would seem a pathless sepulchre ; 
A frightful solitude reign' d there, 
Peopled by phantoms of the air ; 
And see, amid this fearful scene, 
A shadow comes, with grave-like mien ; 
It comes, unheeding wave or wind, 

With stalking step and slow ; 
At its dread sight, swift breaks the wave, 

And winds the fiercer blow ; 
A shade ; His heaven's shadow then, 

As mark its robe of snow ; 
The veil, that waves its folds behind, 
Far on the howling tempest wind, 

That eye of fiercest glow ; 
All, all, but most that flashing eye, 
Betrays a wild insanity, 

XXIII 

She stoops upon the sandy beach, 
Some shadowy object there to reach; 
She bends her o'er some clay-cold form, 
Thrown by the heaving of the storm 

From ocean's restless bed ; 
! Oh, list ! that cry of wild delight, 
That hovers on the brow of night, 

A tear she now can shed ; 
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Tis Norman's form the waves have thrown, 

In scorn upon the shore ; 
'Tis Morna claims it as her own, 

And loves him as of yore ; 
Oh ! see, she stoops, that form to bless, 
Gives that cold clay one more caress ; 
And in her wild and insane bliss, 
Her lips meet his, in one last kiss : — 
Aye, even to her latest breath, 
Is woman's love still strong in death. 

XXIV 

Betray' d, deserted, scorn'd, and left, 

Of every hope and joy bereft ; 

Though in the stream of guilt and crime, 

She sought to wile away the time ; 

At last, when every hope was dead, 

And e'en her very reason fled ; 

Through the wild ravings of her brain, 

She felt once more, she thought again 

Of the bright visions of her youth, 

When every thought was love and truth ; 

And still though fled, and scorn'd, and spurn' d, 

Her bosom still as fondly turn'd 

To that lov'd spot, to memory dear, 

Where rang her tones, so sweet and clear ; 

And where he pledg'd that faithless vow, 

That broken is, for ever now. 

She wander'd through the pathless heath, 

Gliding like some pale churchyard wreath ; 

G 
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Or fain to climb the mountain's brow, 
Would sometimes sink her on the sn*«v, 
And long for death — but all in vain, 
Still doom'd to drag a life of pain ; 
At last her wilder' d steps she bent, 
By heaven and fate, in mercy sent ; 
And trod that spot, gaz'd on that shore, 
Where she so gay had gaz'd before ; 
There, though the storm still fiercer blew, 
Her darken'd spirit bolder grew ; 
And on the margin of the wave, 
Had dared to seek a watery grave ; 
There her long-lost love she had found, 
And bent her on the sandy ground ; 
And that cold form clasp'd to her breast, 
That once proud beauty sunk to rest. 



XXV 

Hush'd is the wind, sunk is the roar 
Of ocean's voice upon the shore! 

And climbing up the eastern sky, 
The sun gives birth to light once more, 

Again to live, again to die ; 
The waves, their music's singing now, 
And murm'ring 'gainst the rocky brow ; 
As though their depths so fathomless, 
Could tell no tale of wild distress ; 
As though upon the whirling gale, 
Was never heard a dying wail ; 
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As though they could not record care, 
But all was calm serenely fair. 

XXVI 

But on the margin of that shore, 

Where's Norman and his bride ? 
An hour ago, their anguish' d souls 

Were sleeping side by side ; 
Clasp'd to her breast, in dreamy rest, 

The victim held her curse ; 
And holy spirits from above, 
Saw woman's firm, undying love, 

His stiffen' d body nurse : 
The tempest, e're it died away, 
Bore on its wings the soulless clay ; 
Tho* winds and waves their requiem wail, 
Then died the fierce avenging gale ; 
And in the caverns of the sea, 
They, side by side, sleep peacefully. 

o 

My harp, thy tones so sadly die away, 
As though to mourn, the shadows of the closing day; 
Aye, night is gathering round us, is it not ? 
And I, by all but thee, shall be forgot ; 
Yet, still there is, upon this dreary earth, a spot, 
Where thou and I can watch the shadows fleeting by, 
And I can listen to thy strains, with dim and tearful 
eye. 
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'Tis on the mountain's brow, so wan and cold, 1 
Thy fairy strains I hear, with rapture wild, untold ; 
Or bending o'er some gushing fountain in the vale, 
With glistening eye, I listen to thy mournful tale, 
And hear thy warbling wild, upon the evening gale ; 
Farewell, farewell, mayhap we meet no more, 
If ruthless hands should break thy strings, thy fairy 
tones are o'er. 
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Jlotes to tfmrto /trst 

Note 1.— Stanza II. 

It was a wild and lonely spot, 

Girt round by ocean, tree, and grot.— P. 2. 

The spot, here attempted to be described, is one of many, 
with which the romantic and rocky shores of Devonshire 
are indented. 

Note 2.— Stanza m. 
Sweet as the swan's last dying moans.— P. 5. 
It was an opinion of the ancients, that the swan, the most 
graceful of all the birds that float upon the watery element, 
was also the most melodious of the feathery tribe, and that 
(to quote the words of Goldsmith,) even to its death, its 
voice went on improving) but the experience of the 
modems has taught them to reject this romantic fable. 

Note 8.— Stanza XVL 

Or when despair's soul withering fingers, 
Removes each hope which faintly lingers.— P. 14. 

It has been remarked to me, that there 1b a striking coin- 
cidence between these two lines, and a couplet of Lord 
Byron's in his " Giaour;" but as they were composed 
previous to my reading that fine poetic effusion on ancient 
and modern Greece, I cannot consent to forego them. 



jlotas to (fototo $twdu 

Note 1.— Stanza XI. 
He vieVd the green waves cap'd with foam.— P. 29. 
To those unacquainted with the waters of the great deep, 
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it may not be amiss to state, that its hue, where it laves 
the land, is a deep green ; whilst out to sea, where 

Ocean's depths are never, never still, 
it is of a beautiful transparent blue ; in tropical latitudes, 
reflecting the glowing sky, that span its boundless expanse 

Note 2.— Stanza XVI. 

He watch'd amid the shades of night, 
That gloaming, wild phosphoric light, 
With which the sea fish gilds the deeps, 
When on its bosom darkness sleeps.— P. 85. 

On a dark night, the phosphorescence of the sea, presents 
a remarkable spectacle : the vessel in her course seems to 
be ploughing in a furrow of fire, and each onward stroke of 
hex cut- water, seems to give birth to a thousand sparks of 
light ; the track too of the porpoise, and other large fishes, 
is easily discernible ; being marked by a gleaming line of 
-light, now pursuing a straight course, and now wheeling 
■and circling in endless variety. 

Note 3.— Stanza XVI. 

And seem mysteriously to shun, 

The swiftest race that bark can run.— P. 35* 

I have often, when at sea, amused myself with watching 
the circular line of horizon maintain its invariable distance; 
there it is, seeming to bar your further progress, but con- 
tinually receding at your approach. 

Note 4. — Song. 
Away, away, my bounding bark.— P. 36. 
These lines were written at sea, on a beautiful July 
evening ; the sun just dipping his broad orb in the western 
waste of waters, and Cape Clear * looming faintly in the 
distance. It was the first time the ocean had hid my native 
shores from my view ; and with a feeling, nearly akin to 
despair, I left the white clifiB of Albion, without a wish to 
return to them again. 

* A promontory on the south coast of Ireland. 



Sntfs to (Cuito Cjjob. 

Note 1.— Stanza IV. 
Where OorteaP legions trod of yore.— P. 43. 
Fernando Cortez, with his Spanish legions, conquered 
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the Indian empire of Mexico, in the earlier part of the 
sixteenth century (1521). 

Note 2.— Stanza IV. 
Oh ! where is Montezuma now?— P. 43. 
Montezuma was an emperor of Mexico ; not the last, as 
he had a successor, Guatimozin ; who laid his crown at the 
feet of Cortez, and, to the disgrace of the conqueror, his 
submission was rewarded by an ignominious death. 

Note 3.— Stanza XVI. 
Whose soul is of more fiery mould.— P. 52. 
The deep passions that actuate the breast of a Spaniard 
are too well known to need comment : — born beneath a 
burning sun, his soul receives the impression of his clime, 

And if they love, or if they hate, 
Alike they know not to dissemble. 

When Cortez conquered Mexico, many of his followers 
settled permanently in a climate so congenial to their own ; 
and, gradually becoming mixed with the darker aborigines 
of their adopted land, formed a sort of medley race, in 
which the natives of the two hemispheres were singularly 
blended; but through which, the stern unbending character 
of the Spaniard, and the bold captivating style of beauty of 
the Spanish maiden, shone predominant still. 

Note 4.— Stanza XVIII. 
And if by this symbol fair.— P. 53. 
The symbol here meant is The Cross. The Spanish 
Mexicans are devout Catholics. 



3?at» tn Casta /tatttjr. 

Note 1.— Stanza IV. 

The willow wav'd its branches o'er 

The head a crown had deck'd of yore.— P. 66. 

The last resting place of the great Napoleon was, as he 
had expressed a wish it should be in his life — a weeping 
willow at his head, and a spring bubbling at his feet. 

Note 2.— Stanza IV. 
To die amid a wilderness. — P. 67. 
A more rocky and desolate spot than the island of 
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St. Helena cannot well be conceived; its barren crags 
rising in the middle of a vast ocean, was a fit prison for the 
gigantic and daring mind they were destined to shackle ; 
but posterity will blush for the kingly envy that sent the 
mighty hero to pine away his spirit amid such a frightful 
solitude. 

Note 3.— Stanza X. 

There is a desert bird whose blood, 

Poors forth to give its offspring food.— P. 71. 

Travellers have asserted, but it is not generally believed, 
that the pelican has been known to pierce her breast with 
her beak, that the crimson stream may supply nourishment 
to her nestlings. 

Note 4.— Stanza XIII. 
He heard the seaman's night-watch song.— P. 73. 
It is the custom of the sailors in the merchant service to 
wile away the long dark hours of the night watches at sea, 
either by some romantic legend or tale, or by trolling some 
wild song, adapted to their peculiar and solitary habits of 
life. 

Note 5.— Stanza XIX. 
But one remains upon that wreck.— P. 77. 
This is by no means an improbable case . — those unac- 
quainted with the ocean can form no idea of its fury, when 
its power is awakened by a storm. An old seaman, with 
whom I cruised some months in the Gulf of Mexico, assured 
me he had known many such occurrences, and he told me of 
one in which he himself was personally concerned ; the 
storm having left' none but himself and his captain to 
navigate a barque of 500 tons, through as many miles of 
salt water. 
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PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION. 



DEDICATED TO THE PUPILS AT FBLLEW HOUSE, 
BRIGHTON. 



My very Dear Children, 

I have listened to your affectionate 
solicitations to publish the Third Edition of 
my simple Poems, from the hope that its profits 
may enable me to add to the Fund now being 
raised for India — that unhappy country — on 
which every eye seems now turned, and on 
which every heart pours out its sympathies and 
mourns over the woes of its hapless sufferers! 
Prayers are ascending, and plans are being 
formed, to ameliorate the condition of the spared 
ones. — God alone, we know, can comfort the 
heart of the mourners and heal its deep anguish ; 
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— yet He has bequeathed to His people the pri- 
vilege of supplying their present temporal wants. 
Then with heart and hand, though only a small 
community, you and I, my beloved Children, 
will do what we can — and may the Gracious 
Giver of all good accept and bless our feeble 
endeavours, for Jesus' sal$e. 

Ever your affectionate Friend, 

E. CORY. 

Brighton, Oct. 2nd, 1857. 



— ♦ — 

LINES ADDRESSED TO MY BELOVED 
CHILDREN. 

Do I regret the teacher's work, albeit mental care 
Oft steals the sunshine from my heart, and leaves 

its shadow there ? 
Do I regret my Master's call, to quit the rich and gay, 
And labour in his vineyard, till he summons me 

away ? 

Is it a mean and sordid task, immortal souls to win, 
E'en those of helpless children, from the wily grasp 
of sin? 

To check the temper, proud and wild, and in the 

youthful mind 
To sow the seed of holier life, pure, deathless, and 

refined? 

To watch with prayer and hopefulness the dawning 
of that light, 

Which, when it riseth on the heart, dispels sin's 
darkling nighty — 

B 
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To lead some little one to God, — some, only some to 
train? 

Oh, the Redeemer wandered far, one sinner's soul to 
gain] 

True, now and then, a wayward child, with stubborn 

heart will prove 
Insensible, perchance awhile, to anxious care and 

love ; — 

Perchance, I say; — for could we dive that depth of 
soul within, 

We might discover God's own grace, struggling 'neath 
weeds of sin. 

My children, you shall answer; — as I gaze on each 
dear face, 

And see in many a thoughtful one, the hopeful dawn 
of grace; — 

Yes, you shall answer, as ye press, adown the vale 
of years, 

If all in vain has been my task, in vain your teacher's 
prayers! 

My children! oh, my loved ones! I pray that ye 
may be 

Sheltered, beneath Almighty wings, from sin's vile 
slavery, — 

A little band of saved ones, in the great day of 
reward; 

Of stars a brilliant cluster, in the crown of our dear 
Lord. 
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HEAVEN. 
There is a land, whose glorious light 
Sets not like the sun, in time's dark night, 
But emanates from the Holy One, 
Who sitteth upon the rainbow throne. 
Ineffable bliss! none, none may gaze 
On the light of that effulgent blaze, 
Save they, who are freed from the captor's chains 
They dwell on those vast immortal plains. 
Sweet joys are there to the ransomed given; 
'Tis a blessed land, — that land is Heaven! 



EVENING HYMN. 
My Father! Thou who reignest above, ' 

Enthroned in everlasting light, 
How sweet beneath Thy wing of love 

To rest my weary head to-night! 
And sweet to think that Jesus' eye 

Is bending o'er his children's sleep: 
No evil one can hover nigh, 

To break their slumbers, calm and deep. 
Eternal Spirit! Friend and Guide! 

While sleeping, let my soul awake, 
And bid o'er it, a full, deep tide 

Of holy, heavenly light to break ; — 
That, strengthened when the morn appears, 

I may arise again, to run 
My course along this vale of tears, 

More faithfully than erst IVe done. 
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LINES WRITTEN FOR THE FIRST LEAF 
OF A BIBLE. 

Dig deep in this precious golden mine; 
Toil, and its richest ore is thine; 
Search, and the Saviour will lend his aid 
To draw its wealth from the mystic shade; 
Strive, and the Spirit shall give thee light, 
To work in this heavenly mine aright. 



THE CAPTIVE JEWISH MAID. 

She stood on the brink of the deep, blue sea, 
Recklessly rolling in beauty free, 
While the kindling stars, and the soft moonlight, 
Won a smile from the dusky face of night. 
Earth slept; not a whispering sound was heard, 
Save the distant plaint of the lonely bird, 
Mingling with ocean's voice, deep and clear, 
Borne by the spirit of midnight there. 

Yet no smile was lighting, that maiden's eye ; 
She saw not the glory of sea, or sky: 
O'er those rippling waves did her fond thoughts roam 
To another land, — to her father's home. 
Then Canaan rose to her mental view, 
Imaged by fancy in fairest hue; 
While memory pictured, with faithful hand, 
The pleasant scenes of that holy land; — 
That beautiful land, where the lamp of truth 
Was lighted in old time's earliest youth ; 
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Whose verdant plains were so often trod, 
By the prophets and saints of the living God. 

Oh! sadly, then, did the dark-eyed maid 
Remember her home, and its fig tree's shade, 
Where often in peaceful evening tide. 
She had stood by her own fond father's side, 
And learned from his lips, with delight and love, 
The way to a happier home above. 
What holy joy thrilled through her little frame, 
As her father spoke of Messiah's name! 
And the gentle mother drew near and smiled 
At the pious joy of her fair young child. 
Not yet had the Saviour come, — not yet 
Was that land by his flowing life-blood wet; 
But the anxious sire looked out afar 
For the dawn of that lovely " Eastern Star." 

Alas! that the beautiful, deep, blue wave 
Should have borne on its breast so young a slave 
Should have severed, as if in horrid glee, 
The branch from the parent olive tree; 
And bidden it flourish, all strangely lone, 
In a soil unlike to its native one. 

Go, tear from the fostering stem the rose, 
And plant it where softer zephyr blows ; 
Thus crushed and torn by the ruthless hand, 
Will it bloom again in another land ? 
No! neither the world for a broken heart 
Can find a balm to allay its smart; 
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Pleasure may woo it with songs of mirth, 
Joy blopmeth no more for it on earth. 

Poor maiden! lift up thy drooping head, 
In the depth of woe be comforted ; 
For death shall sever the captor's chain, 
And make thee free as thy thoughts again. 
Oh, dry up the tears of thy anxious eyes, 
Thou hast yet a home in the starry skies; 
A home, where the fearful sound of war 
Shall Ml on thy startled ear no more. — 
But the night hath waned, like a dream, away, — 
Go, haste thee now to the haunts of day; 
Oh! sweeten thy toil with the breath of prayer, 
Still left to the weeping mourner here. 



THE GAMBLERS. 

He passed, and heard from yonder house a laugh, 
Loud and obstreperous, — the bacchanal laugh 
Of vile excess: it was a gambling house, — 
The gate of guilt! the surest road to ruin! 
Inhere the broad daylight rarely showed its face; 
Man's puny art supplied, with feeble power 
Of glimmering lamp, the need of Sol's bright beams. 
The thickly curtained windows, hid from view 
Of outward observation, those who spent 
Whole days and nights, in that sepulchral den. 
Mberto entered; he, the young, the brave, — 
'iina's nursling! Nature's favoured child! — 
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By gay Florielmo led, sought pleasure there. 
His wily comrade, adept in all guile, 
By soft and gilded fetters drew him on. 
Treasures of gold to his enchanted view 
Appeared within his grasp ; he won, then played 
Again to win, then lost, and played again. 
Thrice had the sun risen and set, ere he 
Woke from his golden dream, and found himself 
The dupe of those around: quickly he left 
The scene of wretchedness, but not for aye: 
Deep in his soul was fixed this fatal love, 
The love of gambling, and anon he sought 
That haunt of mental toil. He entered in, 
And marked a haggard wretch, on whose pale brow 
The hand of care had stamped, with iron pen, 
His bosom's depth of misery; while o'er 
The, gamester's table his dark, sunken eye 
Was bent intently eager, — for his last, 
His all, was staked; that all, the sole support 
Of his poor wife and children, he had placed 
In fickle fortune's ever treacherous scale. 
The dice were thrown; he marked the fiendish look, 
He heard the hollow laugh of those around, 
Which told him he was ruined, beggared, lost! 
It was enough; the guilty, hapless man 
Breathed imprecations on his comrades' heads, 
Then Bed away from that demoniac den. 
Night reigned in peacefulness ; he stood alone 
Upon the margin of the tranquil lake; 
The waters sjept beneath the moonbeams' glance, 
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Uflruffled, undisturbed. 
Though all was soft and beautiful, yet he 
Gould see no beauty round him; from his soul 
All thoughts of nature and its God were driven. 
One moment still, he stayed his dark design, 
Till his heart painted his once cherished wife. 
Sad, uncomplaining, sinking to the grave, 
A prey to his unkindness, and to want. 
He could not brook to meet her tearful eye, 
Or see her smileless cheek, or hear her sigh, 
Her almost stifled sigh of bitterest woe: 
The instant fancy brought her to his view 
He leaped amid the waters,— one wild shriek 
Escaped him, as his trembling spirit passed 
To its last homel 

That death shriek smote upon Alberto's ear! 
Urged by a strong presentiment of ill, 
He'd followed distantly the frenzied man, 
But could not save; the awful deed was done! 
Before he reached the margin of the lake, 
Upon its peaceful breast the soulless corse 
Lay nearly motionless. No zephyr woke 
The music of the waters, or disturbed 
The gentle slumber of the sylvan grove. 
Struck by the appalling sight, Alberto knelt 
In deepest anguish by that still, bright lake. 
" Almighty God," he cried, " let yon sad scene, 
The gambler's fatal end, check my wild steps 
In the career of sin! Had not thine hand 
'sen viewlessly encircling me, like him, 
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Cold in the suicidal arms of death, 

I might have haply lain. Forgive! forgive 

The hateful error of my wandering youth, 

And lead me in that bright and perfect way 

Whose path is peace." Thus the repentant prayed ; 

A contrite tear fell on the dewy ground, 

And happy angels welcomed it in heaven. 



TO A CHRISTIAN FRIEND. 

There is beyond life's sea 

A world so bright and fair, 
Whose blessed habitants are free 

From sin and woe and care ; 
There flowers of fadeless beauty bloom: — 
Our Father's land, — the Christian's home! 

There is a glorious throne 

Within that blissful place, 
Where sitteth the Eternal One: 

Oh, who shall see his face, 
Or hope his radiant smile to share ? 
Shall erring, sinful mortal dare ? 

Yes; by that throne there stands 

One who for us hath died; 
He shows His nailed and wounded hands, 

Points to His pierced side, 
While offering up the sinner's prayers: 
Well pleased His gracious Father hears. 
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Oh! if this God of love, 

Dear christian Mend, be ours, — 
The Saviour, too, our Saviour prove, — 

His ministering powers * 
Shall bear us through the portals pearled 
To his own holy, happy world. 

Then, if no more we meet 

While sojourning below, 
Tet there, in heaven, at Jesus' feet, 

When past is all our woe, I 
Shall we not join, and ever dwell 
In love and bliss unspeakable ? 

I 



APOSTROPHE TO THE OCEAN ON BIDDING 
IT FAREWELL. 

Thou beautiful ocean, deep flowing and free, 
'Mid the works of creation, what equalleth thee 
When the sunshine of morning is over thy brow ? 
Is there aught upon earth so resplendent as thou? 
Eternity's emblem! vast! awful! sublime! 
Thou hast rolled on unchanged, since the first dawn 
of time, 

Man cannot control thee, thou bendest alone 
To the beck of the Great and Unsearchable One: 
In a moment thou nearest the voice of his will, 
When he biddeth thy tempest-tossed billows be still. 

* Luke ZTk 22. 
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I gaze on thee now, greatest wonder of earth, 
Till my spirit recoils at man's far meaner birth; 
Though he boasteth great things, yet we turn with 




When the proud being lies in his own native dust: 
But he bears in his bosom, thou beautiful sea, 
A gem, fairer than those that are caverned in thee, — 
The spirit, first given all sinless and bright, 
Not made, but a ray of God's own blessed light — 
At the dawn of that morn when life's visions are o'er, 
Thou shalt slumber, Oh seal and be wakened no more ; 
Man shall rise, then, from dust, and to him shall be 
given, 

The meek, humble Christian, the calm bliss, of 
heaven. 

Oh, ocean, I love theel I love the deep roar 
Of thy white foaming waves, as they dash on the 
shore I 

There's a voice in thy music that speaks in mine ear 
Of far holier, happier things than are here. 
Where are they? — the friends that have wandered 
with me 

On thy oft-traversed shore, Oh thou beautiful sea! 
And gazed with delight, as the setting sun threw 
On thy soft rippling wavelets, his last brightest hue ? 
They are gone, but the finger of friendship hath cast 
Her own delicate tint o'er the days that are past; 
E'en the heart may grow cold, but a thought will 
be blent, 

Full of sweetness, with hours in peacefulness spent. 
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Oh, if there's a spot upon earth that hath been 
Of the converse of Mends, or of gladness, the scene, 
Though remembrance weaken as time flies apace, 
Still a sunbeam will ever hang over that place. 
Oh, ocean, I've watched thee, as true to the sky 
Thou hast sent back the light, or the gloom of her 
eye,— 

Like the heart of affection, that tenderly shares 
With the being beloved all its gladness and cares. 
I have seen bursting o'er thee the wild tempest's 
storm, 

Though it ruffled thy billows, it could not deform ; — 

No: in cloud and in sunshine I ever can see 

The traces of infinite wisdom in thee. 

Farewell, lovely ocean! 'tis strange, but how true, 

At parting all things wear a far brighter hue: — 

The fond heart is shadowed, when called on to sever, 

Whilst thou rollest on, bright and happy as ever. 



MY ENGLISH HOME. 

They tell me there's a sunnier land 
Far o'er the wide blue sea, 

Whose rivers roll o'er golden sand 
In sparkling brilliancy. 

The birds on bright and glorious wing 
Float round ambrosial bowers, 

While beauty smiles on everything, — 
The fields, the trees, the flowers. 
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They tell me winter ne'er is seen, 

In snowy vestment fair; — 
That summer in eternal green 

Walks in a sunbeam there. 

They tell me of these lovely things, 

I hear them with delight, 
And fancy in her wanderings 

Moves through those regions bright. 

Still, British heart can never rove 
Where fairer seasons smile, 

But clings with everlasting love 
To her own " sea girt " isle. 

Its skies may far less brightly shine, 
Its flowers less sweetly bloom, 

But where's a happier land than mine ? 
And where's a dearer home ? 



LINES 

Written at the request of a Canadian, for insertion in a 
Montreal periodical, on the successful endeavours of the 
Canadian Volunteers to preserve Canada to England, 1837. 

Hark, that wild, rushing sound! 'tis the spectre of war 
Hiding fearlessly by, on her blood-sprinkled car; 
The wail of deep anguish is heard on the plain, 
For the widow and orphan are seen in her train. 

And must we be conquered ? Shall England no more 
Wield her powerful sceptre o'er Canada's shore ? 
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Must our sons and our daughters as captives lay low, 
'Neath the treacherous grasp of a cold-hearted foe ? 

Is there none who will aid us, none here who can 
save? 

Shall America's banners o'er British sons wave ? 
Shall our " island home Queen," when she heareth 
the tale, 

The cowardly fate of her children bewail? 

No, never! the deep voice of loyalty cried, 
Till the sword of the foe first in life-blood be dyed; — 
Till the heart, in its country's cause daring and bold, 
On the red battle field lieth, throbless and cold. 

Rise, Canadians, rise! loyal hearted and brave, 
Let your glory be heard o'er Atlantic's blue wave! 
Let Britannia rejoice, and to far distant years 
Spread the undying fame of her brave Volunteers! 

The loud call was heard, and directly obeyed 
By the warm, noble hearts ne'er in danger afraid; 
The sword was unsheathed, and a patriot band 
Stood ready to die, for their own native land. 

"What a soul-stirring time! then the spirit of prayer 
Was breathed out in ardour and fervency there, 
That the God who gives courage, the God of all power, 
Might shelter the heroes in war's fearful hour. 

Still onward they marched, nor the wild northern blast 
in such merciless tyranny past, 
enwrapped in her garment of snow, 
)uld rob of its patriot glow. 
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Toil and danger they slighted, but grief warmly 
proved 

O'er the slaughtered remains of the comrades' they 
loved; 

The soul's best emotions no carnage can steal, 
For the true, noble heart, still in battle will feel. 

'Tis over! 'tis over! The contest is o'er! 
Hark! the Volunteers' praise rings on Canada's shore; 
Bight bravely they fought, and for ever shall claim 
A page in Britannia's bright annals of fame. 



AN ACROSTIC, WRITTEN BY DESIRE OF 
A CANADIAN. 

M-y home! my homel what thrilling chords 
O-f rapture wake in those sweet words! 
N-e'er shall my heart, o'er land or sea, 
T-urn its affection back from thee. 
R-icher and nobler halls may share 
E-ach their proud owner's boastful care* 
A-nd thou shalt live, whate'er befal, , 
L-ong in my heart, dear Montreal! 

C-old though thy clime, I'll deem thee fair, 

A-lbeit in a rugged mood 

N-ature laid out thy solitude, 

A-nd built stern winter's palace here. 

D-ear country, still mine own, beloved and blest, 

A-mong the happy be. thou happiest! 
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Like melody of heaven. 

Soon, clouds of blackness gathered round. 
And lightning rent the sky; — 

While thunder from its dark abode 
Most fearfallj rolled by. 

The timid dove, that late had been 

So calmly happy there, 
Now hovered round the little girl, 

Fluttering with fright and fear. 

" Don't be afraid, sweet dove," she cried, 
" 111 shield thy trembling form; 
My Heavenly Father, mother says, 
Conducts the tempest storm — 
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He'll not forget his little child, 

Nor yet her turtle dove, 
So nestle in my arms again, 

My precious, trembling love! 

My Saviour, mother's Bible says, 

Once walked upon the sea, 
And made the blowing winds be still: — 

The Son of God is He. 

I love Him very much, indeed, 

For little ones, He said, 
Might pray whene'er they liked to Him, 

So do not be afraid. 

ril ask Him to take care of us, 
And then I know there'll come 

One of His own bright angels down, 
To watch us in the gloom." 

The little creature knelt in faith, 
And prayed her simple prayer, 

Then laid her in that bower to sleep, 
Feeling her Saviour near. 

The dove, pressed fondly in her arms, 
With that sweet slumberer slept; — 

And round, the guardian angel band 
Their sacred vigil kept 

The tempest spent, the moonbeams now 

Lit up the lonely glade, 
And showed the anxious parents where 

Their little one had strayed. 

c 
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Rejoicing in her safety, they 

Aroused the sleeping child, 
And blessed the gracious power that kept 

Her, through the tempest wild. 

" Dear mother, that kind God we love 
Hath taken care of me ; 
Fve slept, throughout the tempest storm, 
Beneath this old beech tree. 

" Teach me to love Him more and more, 
That when I come to die, 
I may behold His blissful face. 
Up, in the bright blue sky." 



DREAMS. 

Oh! is it not sweet when far we rove, 

To dream of our home, the home we love ? 

To dream we see, and again are near, 

The cherished ones that the heart holds dear ? 

To dream in peace and in joy we meet, — - 

A dream like this, say, is it not sweet ? 

When friends are away on some foreign shore, 
And we know they will see their own no more,— 
Oh! is it not sweet (when the eyelids close, 
And the soul is wrapped in serene repose) 
To view in our visions of nightly rest 

*>rms of those beings we love the best ? 
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How sweet the dream of the sailor must be 
When he sleeps on the breast of the angry sea! 
Unmindful of storms and the tempest wild, 
He sees his loved cot, his wife, and his child; 
He dreams that his dangers and toils are o'er, 
That he's safe again on his native shore. 

Oh! is it not sweet, when life's morn is bright, 
And hope throws around her radiant light, 
And whispers delusive joys in the ear, 
Telling her flowers are fadeless and fair, 
To dream, and muse over aerial things,. 
The glad thoughts of the spirit's wanderings ? 

And is it not sweet in a world like this 

To dream of the land of supernal bliss ? 

To dream that we pierce through the midnight gloom 

That encircles death and the silent tomb ? 

To dream that the soul from all sin is free, 

And safe in the port of eternity ? 



LIFE'S HISTORY. 

We're scattered now, — a large, large family, 
Once linked together by the tenderest ties ; 
We knelt and prayed in union, slept beneath 
The same parental roof. If woe distressed 
One little heart, the others felt for it, 
And words of sympathy went circling round: — 
Then, too, each joy found a responsive thrill. 
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Yes, that was home! but we are scattered uow: — 

Together, as in earliest years we dwelt, 

We dwell no more. Upon the bleak, cold world, 

Like fall'n autumnal leaves, tossed to and fro, 

The little flock is now: the parent trees 

Still standing where they grew, leafless, alone. 

When sickness droops the head, in vain we claim 

The kind maternal care, in vain we ask 

A father's blessing; both are far away. 

Death, too, must seal the eyes of some of us 

Without their presence, and the yawning tomb 

Will hold us tightly, heedless of their tears. 

And this is life! yet not the life of all— 

The scene is varied; some have never drunk 

Deeply as others of the cup of woe, 

Or tasted what it is to part from those 

We love the best, the dearest, upon earth, 

And part, perhaps, for ever! 

* * * * Winter comes, 
Bringing the children to their parents' side; 
And round the social hearth, eyes, bright with joy, 
And smiling, happy faces, meet in peace. 
Once it brought us ; — but we are scattered now, — 
And Christmas, like all other seasons, finds 
One family disjoined. Though distance parts, 
And seas may roll between us, think ye not 
The spirit often seeks its infant home, 
In thought at least, and silent and unseen 
Breathes a warm blessing on its sheltering roof? 
But shall we ne'er be gathered ? shall we ne'er 
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Stand all united side by side again ? 

No, not on earth: some rest within the grave. 

Weep not, my heart! the Christian's blessed hope, 

The hope of meeting in no parting land, 

Should animate thee now to buckle on 

The armour needful to withstand the world! 



MY MOTHER. 

Oh J thou wert the one who first lulled me to rest, 
And pillowed my infantine head on thy breast, 
And to heaven directed, in accents so mild, 
A prayer for the welfare and health of thy child. 

I knew not, my mother, while silent I lay 
Unconsciously helpless in life's infant day, 
That I was the cause of thy bosom's deep sigh, 
Or for me fell the tear from thy heaven-raised eye. 

When sickness oppressed, thou didst sit by my side, 
And to ease all my sorrows each soothing balm tried ; 
Through the darkness of night a lone watch thou 
hast kept, 

And hung over my couch while serenely I slept. 

My mother! Director and guide of my youth! 
Thou hast taught my young bosom the beauty of 
truth, 

And twined round my heart, from affection's bright 
bowers, 

An amaranth wreath of her beautiful flowers. 
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The foaming billows roll; he sleeps 
In the dark caverns of the sea, 

While his unhappy mother weeps 
The bitter tears of misery: — 

No more wilt thou, poor sailor boy, 

Return to be thy parent's joy! 

When the wild, raging billows foam, 
And the loud storms and tempests roar, 

The childless mourner leaves her home 
To wander on the ocean's shore: 

She knows not why she strays alone, 

For reason hath for ever flown. 

Maniac, doth the angry sea 

With its huge billows mock thy woe ? 
Look up to God, He'll pity thee, 

And chase the anguish from thy brow: 
He stays the whirlwind at his will, 

And makes the howling blast be still. 



REMINISCENCES OF CHILDHOOD. 

My father I can ne'er forget, 

Though years have passed away: — 

His tender love, — his care for me 
In childhood's early day. 

I recollect his soothing love 

When bitterly I cried: — 
For woe first reached my infant heart 

The day my mother died. 
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I saw her carried to the grave, 
And buried 'neath the mould;— 

Imploringly I begged him not 
To leave her in the cold. 

His tears fell mingling down with mine, 

While by that lonely tomb 
We knelt, when all had left beside, 

Unheeding night's deep gloom. 

I well remember then his look, 

So sorrowful, yet mild, 
As to his anguished heart he pressed 

His hapless orphan child. 

" My precious one," he gently said, 
And wiped my tearful eyes, 

" There is a holier, happier land 
Above those purple skies. 

" 'Tis there thy blessed mother dwells, 
Quite free from care and pain; 
We loved her much, but should we then 
Wish her on earth again ? 

" Close to her dear Redeemer's side, 
He, whom she served below, 
She stands arrayed in garments bright, 
We could not bless her so. 

" God only lent her for a time, 
That we might hand in hand 
Go safely journeying onward to 
That blissful, holy land. 



LILIES* of the valley. 

" Her pilgrimage is over first. 
And thou and I alone 
Must tread life's rugged path to her. 
My precious little one." 

Just then, a star, so lone and bright, 
Shone through the midnight's gloom; 

I hailed it with delight, and cried, 
That is my mother's home! 

I've gazed since then upon its light 
With more than fancied joy, — 

Remembering with what ravishment 
I hailed it as a boy. 

My childish heart loved well to think 
That the sweet star of even 

A mansion of the blessed was, — 
Perhaps the gate of heaven. 

I wished no more my mother then 

To leave a home so fair, 
But prayed my Saviour God to take 

Me and my father there! 



STANZAS FOR AN ALBUM. 

What is friendship ? — "Tis a gem 
Most brilliant in life's diadem, 
A boon that is so rarely given, 
Bright as it left its home in heaven. 
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" Peace, be still," and He lifts up his Heavenly finger, 
The wind and the waves the same instant have 
heard, — 

No billow is found on the ocean to linger, 

The breeze dies away at the voice of the Lord. 

My Saviour! Almighty! All-good! it is ever 

The deep plaint of anguish falls swift on Thine ear ; 

The storms of affliction may fright us, but never 
Wilt Thou turn away from the low voice of prayer. 



TO MY BROTHER. 
Written in early life, and published in the "-ByW 

Oh! I will love thee when the glorious sun 
Doth gently sink behind yon western hil]; — 

When all the various works of man are done, 
And every living thing is hushed and still. 

Oh! I will love thee when the queen of night 
Riseth serenely o'er the forest trees, — 

And poureth on the earth her silvery light, 
And softly sporteth on the midnight breeze. 

Oh! I will love thee, when the vesper star 
Shineth so brightly in the opening dell; 

When nought doth see it here, or from afar, 
Save that sad, lonely bird, sweet Philomel, 
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Oh! I will love thee when gray morning dawns 
In rich refulgence through the bosomed grove, 

And the bright dewdrops glisten on the lawns, 
And tempt the humble labourers feet to rove. 

Oh ! I will love thee when the balmy spring 
Shall clothe in beauty every shrub and tree, — 

Then each fair scene to me, perchance, will bring 
A soft, consoling, hallowed thought of thee. 

Oh! I will love thee, if the howling blast 

Of sorrow's gale around thy head should swell; 

If from thy heart thy peaceful thoughts are cast, 
To thee I'll fondly whisper, " All is well." 

Oh! I will love thee, in the day of grief, 
If earthly friends with youth and hope have fled, 

And pray our gracious God to bring relief, 
And watch Himself around thy suffering bed. 

Oh! I will love thee when my days of bliss 

And all my halcyon dreams of youth are o'er, — 

Till the fond, faithful heart that dictates this, 
And every throbbing pulse, shall beat no more. 



THE FLOWER FORGET ME NOT. 

Come, take from me this simple flower, 
Though low its birth, though meek its lot, 

I culled it from yon little bower, — 
It is the blue " Forget me not." 
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It doth not boast of beauty rare, 
Twill grow round any humble cot; 

Oh! let me twine thy sunny hair 
With this meek-eyed u Forget me not!" 

And wilt thou weave a simple wreath, 
And lay it on the grassy spot 

Where I am resting, still in death, 
Of this blue flower, " Forget me not? " 

But if I wander far ji way, 

If woe and care should be my lot, 
Remember in thy happiest day 

The friend who will " Forget thee not." 



COMPOSED, BY A LADY'S DESIRE, ON HER 
TWO PET CATS. 

In S m stands a pretty house, 

Molested not by rat or mouse, 

Yes — so at least I fancy; 
The reason why I must declare, 
Two cats have fixed their dwelling there, — 

Sweep, and her sister Nancy. 

The former, with her brilliant eyes, 
Coat, black as midnight's moonless skies, 

With graceful form and mien, 
At a " coup d'oeil " appears to be, 
Of all the feline family, 

Deserving most esteem. 
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While taking by the fire her nap, 
Or resting on her lady's lap, 

No puss so good as she; 
But let another cat draw nigh, 
She views it with suspicious eye, 

And peace and quiet flee. 

One instant, ere her hapless prey 
By terror urged can fly away, 

She quickly pounces on, 
And hisses, scratches, whilst her ire, 
Impetuous as volcanic fire, 

Is pacified by none. 

The sister Nancy boasts no grace 
Of outward figure, air ? or face, 

Yet gentle nature gave 
To her a temper mild and kind, 
And heart as amiably inclined 

As ever cat could have. 

Of friends, alas! 'tis very true, 
This plain-faced pussy wins but few, 

Yet those she will retain; 
For mild and gentle tempers prove 
A magnet to the soul of love, 

And closer links the chain. 

And now, before my story closes, 
And my poor muse again reposes, 
Or speeds another way, 
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A moral I would draw from this, 
No visionary one it is, 
Attend to it, I pray. 

Beauty! What's it? a dazzling flower, 
Possessing most attractive power 

Upon the human sight; 
But blended not with inward grace, 
'Mong precious gems it has no place 

In virtue's casket bright. 

Yon mansion built of sparkling stone, 
Glittering and shining in the sun, 

But inly furnished not; 
Oh! what avails that outside show 
'Mid winter's storms of sleet and snow ? — 

How dark the tenant's lot! 

Just so the lovely one whose soul 
Feels not religion's mild control, 

To beautify and brighten: 
When sorrow's chilling blasts arise, 
No rainbow paints her gloomy skies, 

Nor sunbeam comes to lighten. 

A heart to holiest things inclined, 
A temper, humble, mild, and kind, — 

May these to us be given: 
That when pale death shall gently come, 
To lay the mortal in the tomb, 

Our souls may rise to heaven. 
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STANZAS. 

I saw her in the mora of life, 

When her young heart from care was free, 
When not a thought of woe or strife 

Had checked her native gaiety — 
'Twas then she roved 'mong nature's bowers 
The fairest of her earthly flowers. 

I saw her when her eye of blue 

Was softly dimmed by pity's tear, — 

Like a young floweret wet with dew, 

When morming bloomed, it did appear, — 

Or like, on Adam's guilty head, 

Those tears the pitying angels shed. 

I saw her when affliction's smart 

Had pierced her soul with deep distress ; 

When nought was left to cheer her heart, . 
Save hopes of heaven's happiness: — 

I saw her, and 'twas sweet to see 

How well she bore adversity! 

I saw her when she bowed her head 

In meek submission to her lot; 
Her earthly joys had withered, fled, 

She felt it, but she murmured not: 
And though her heart by grief was riven, 
Her last, best hope was fixed in heaven. 
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I saw her last when she had closed 
Her beaming eyes in dreamless sleep; 

So still, so calmly, she reposed, 
And left no friend behind to weep: 

No! those she loved long since had gone 

Where earthly cares are quite unknown. 



A SLEEPING CHILD. 

Sleep on in peace! for weariness hath pressed 
Its finger on thine eyelid, gentle boy; 

How calm! how sweet! must be the slumberer's rest, 
When all within the heart like thine is joy. 

Sleep on, sleep on! 'tis life's bright infant hour; 

Thou little deem'st that joy is but a dream; 
Thy heart is cloudless now ; like each sweet flower, 

Thou lov'st the radiance of the first sunbeam. 

Sleep on, fair child! Til not disturb thy rest, 
So calm and peaceful as it seemeth now; 

There's nought reposing on this earth's dark breast 
That's half so beautiful to me, as thou. 

Sleep on! I love to mark thy azure eye 
Dancing in brilliancy, thou joyous one! 

And see thee chase the gaudy butterfly, 
Skimming the air beneath the summer sun. 
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Sleep on! why didst thou start? The rosy hue 
Is mantling on thy cheek, — the gentle sigh 

Escapes thy bosom; 'chance thou now canst view 
Some glorious visitant from yonder sky. 

Sleep on! may all thy dreams be glad as this, 
When passing through the distant vale of years; 

And may thy smile be then as full of bliss, — 
A smile not darkened by affliction's tears. 



THE DYING BOY. 

Upon a low and simple couch 

A gentle child was laid; 
The moonbeams shone around its room, 

And o'er its pillow played. 

The widowed mother knelt beside, 

With look of pallid care, 
Her last, last earthly treasure, who 

Lay breathing life out there. 

The soft, dark eyes that met her own 
Were filled with holy light; 

The smile that played around his lips 
Looked heavenly and bright. 

Death seemed no monster to the child, 

For God had bid him press 
His icy finger o'er his heart, 

In tenderest gentleness. 
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All hushed was earth, — no breeze awoke 

Sweet music on the air; 
When in that lone, still hour of night, 

Arose the mother's prayer. 

But 'twas not for her precious boy, 

Whose life was ebbing fast; 
She felt he needed not her prayers, 

His grief was nearly past. 

She craved the Holy Spirit's aid, 

The Saviour's mild control, 
To still the woe of her own heart—; 

The anguish of her soul. 

Her husband, children, one by one, 

She'd laid within the grave; 
And now her last beloved charge, 

The yawning tomb would have. 

Her widowed heart must soon have broke, 
Did not the mourner's Friend, 

In pity to her wretchedness, 
His consolation send* 

He bade her softened spirit kiss 
His Father's chastening rod, — 

Then meekly, with the hand of faith, 
She clasped her Saviour God; 

And upward turned her* mental eye, 

Since comfort had been given. 
And viewed her cherished ones, not lost, 
% But safely housed in heaven. 
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She once more raised her dying boy, 
And pressed him to her heart, 

Then bowed submissively— but, ohl 
Nature still wept to part. 

" Sweet mother! dry those bitter tears 
That fall upon my cheek, 
And lift me in thy gentle arms, 
To thee, I fain would speak. 

" Why weepest thou ? My Saviour's near, 
I see his blissful face; 
Oh, let me go, he beckons me 
To yonder glorious place! 

" Farewell, farewell, Td wait for thee, — 

But no, but no," he cried, 
" Dear mother, haste to follow me I" 

He smiled on her, and died. 

When next the solemn death-knell's sound 

Fell on the listening ear, 
Jesus had borne that widow's soul, 

To those she'd cherished here. 



TO HELEN. 

How peacefully glad is life's morning to thee, 
No tempest-cloud darkens her beautiful sky, 

No billow is rocking her bloe-bosomed sea, — 
One broad flood of glory alone meets the eye. 
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Thou art resting awhile, 'neath thy parents' fond care, 

Who lavish upon thee their tenderest love ; 
And the music of friendship's voice sounds in thine 
ear, 

' Like cadence of angel-song caught from above. 

Hope's finger is pointing to life's future hours, 
And a halo of glory, she sheds o'er the scene, 

And whispering tells thee, far lovelier flowers 
Will then cast over thee, all their fragrance and 
sheen. 

Believe not her voice, though its ravishing tone 
Thrills a rapturous chord in thy now youthful 
heart; 

" Man is born unto woe," and he sees, one by one, 
The treasures he cherished, take wing and depart. 

The gay laugh of childhood (that sportively rings 
The echo of past joy in memory's ear, 

While youth to my fancy one moment it brings) 
To a smilQ shall be softened, or turned to a tear. 

Oh! think not Td wither the hopes of thy youth, 
Quench the light of thy breast, with expectancy rife ; 

Far be it from me, — but the deep voice of truth 
Bids me weave fading buds in the chaplet of life. 

My Helen! Fd have thee, now time is thine own, 
Lay up treasure in heaven, unchangeably bright; 

Thy soul, then* when earth's bitter journey is done, 
Shall drink of the fountain of endless delight. . . 
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THE CHRISTIAN MOTHER. 

I saw the Christian mother take her babe, 

Her sweet first-born, just wakened into life, 

And kneeling with it in her gentle arms 

Before the throne of God, she offered up, 

Meekly, in her Redeemer's name, a prayer 

Of holy fervency, that God would guide 

Its little footsteps in the path of peace, 

And teach it early to remember Him ! 

Again I saw that mother, and her child, 

No longer lying passive on her breast, 

But kneeling by her side; its hands were clasped, 

Its rosy lips were, parted, and I heard, 

In accents sweeter than the voice of song, 

The Saviour's name lisped out And now the large 

And pictured Bible was displayed to view: 

The infant Jesus resting in His bed, 

The wretched manger; then the crown of thorns, 

The shameful mockery; and, last of all, 

Immanuel bleeding in the arms of death. 

And as each plate was offered to its gaze, 

The tender mother, taught herself by God, 

In tones of love led up her little one 

To fix its thoughts on Him* I marked the tears, 

Silently, sadly, chase each other down 

Her child's fair cheek ; and now and then a sigh 

Of sympathy convulsed that guileless heart. 

" Dear mother, tell me, did He die for me ? 

What! die, that I might wear a crown of gold, 
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And live with God among the stars of heaven? 19 
" Yes, yes, my boy, but we can never know 
The extent of His love, till we have reached 
The world of happiness wherein He dwells." 

Again the scene was changed, — how awfully! 
The room was darkened, but a faint sunbeam 
Feebly disclosed, reclining on a couch, 
That Christian mother; by her knelt her boy: 
Thirteen short summers he had scarcely seen. 
Grief was depicted on his youthful brow; 
Grief, most intense,— death lurked within that room. 
Once more I heard the mother's plaintive voice 
Pleading in prayer; while to the care of God, 
His faithful care, she gave her weeping child, 
Then went herself to heaven. 
Years passed away, the boy grew up to man: 
I saw him not, but still, alas! I heard 
How sin had marked his path since he had been 
Left in the world, without an earthly guide. 
He served his country in the Indian clime, 
Served it most manfully; yet he forgot 
His God, — his father's and his mother's God. 
Summer had cast her mantle on the earth, 
And evening's gentle hour had flung around 
Each pensive heart, a calm and hallowed thought 
In musing silence to the lone churchyard, 
The " city of the dead," I bent my steps, 
# And resting on a tomb, enjoyed the bliss 
That melancholy sheds upon the souL 
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Close by me was the Christian mother's grave: 
Some kindly hand had planted roses there, 
And evening's dewy eyes wept tears upon them. 
My thoughts were startled by a deep-heaved groan: 
Upon that grave a soldier knelt; his hands 
Were clasped? and down his sunburnt cheeks large tears, 
Wrung out by sorrow, in succession fell. 
And was it he? It w*s: the same I heard 
In childhood lisp his Saviour's holy name; — 
No woe, or guile, was in his bosom then. 
But, oh! the path from youth to riper years 
Was stained by crime, appalling, daring crime! 
God found the sinner out; the faithful God 
Had treasured up the Christian mother's prayers ; 
And now, though years she'd slept within the grave, 
He answered them, and taught her contrite child, 
No more to lean upon a broken reed,— 
This joyless world, — but on a Father's arm. 



STANZAS. 

Is there a heart that hath not been 

Oft as unruffled as the deep, 
When morn's bright beauties gild the scene, 

And spirits of the tempest sleep ? 

Is there an eye that hath not shone 

Oft brightly as Italia's sky, 
Ere life's dark cares had, one by one, 

Obscured its glance of brilliancy ? 
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Is there a brow that hath not seemed 
Oft woele8s, — free from pain and care; 

As if the sunlight then that beamed, 
Would ever glow as radiant there ? 

Is there a soul that hath not known 
Oft-times a calm, as that of even ? 

Soft it descends, but soon 'tis gone, 
Like blessed dreams that come from heaven. 



LINES FOB AN ALBUM. 

Oh! could I range poetic bowers, 
With loftier bards, as glad and free, 

I'd cull the buds of loveliest flowers, 
And weave them in a wreath for thee. 

Then, round thy brow of fairy whiteness, 
My simple chaplet I would twine; 

Methinks its buds of starry brightness, 
More beautifully then would s}une! 

To thee, may bitter care and sorrow, 
Ne'er chequer life's now joyous scene; 

But, oh! may each returning morrow, 
Be happier than to-day hath been. 

This, this, I wish for thee; but gladness. 
Unmixed with ill, dwells not below: 

Each mortal drinks the cup of sadness, 
And thou, sweet one, must taste it too. 
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This earth is not our home for ever; 

There is a land of radiant bliss, 
One glance of which, by faith, will sever 

Oar hearts from such a world as this. 

Oh, be thy steps directed thither! 

Hope points the way beyond the sky; 
Thy chaplet there shall never wither, 

The flowers that form it cannot die. 



THE INDIAN CAZIQUE'S LAMENT. 

" They drove me from my peaceful home, 
By the great river's side, 
And forced me wretchedly to roam, 
Through forests dark and wide. 

" We deemed them, — ah, how could it be ? 
While landing on our shore, 
Heralds of mercy sent from Thee, 
Spirit, whom we adore. 

" We brought them gold, we gave them land, 
We helped their towns to rear; 
Extended all a friendly hand, 
And bade them welcome here. 

" We knew not that so base a thought 
Could enter white man's breast, 
To scour us like a thing of nought, 
-From all our homes of rest 
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" My wigwam, now a ruined heap;' 
My rich possessions gone;— 
How can revengeful feelings sleep, 
In sorrows like my own? 

" My little ones, — my precious wife, — 
What fire consumes my brain 1 
All bleeding lay, — bereft of life 
By the vile sons of Spain. 

" Why should it be (in life's short span, 
Which quickly finds a close) 
That man should cause his fellow man 
To suffer deeper woes ? 

" Are not the ills and pains we know, 
Enough for all to bear, 
Without the aid of human foe. 
To flow the cup of care? 

" My Indian brethren, weep with me 
For days of gladness past; — 
Great Spirit! we appeal to Thee, 
Redress our woes at last!" 



BLIND ARTHUR AND HIS SISTER. 

Miss Jane Strickland's little Tale on Proverbs iii. 11, 
Poetized by desire of J. B. J n. 

" My mother! when shall I again 
Behold the sun's bright ray ? 
Methought ere this I should have seen 
The glorious light of day l n 
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Thus spake an orphan boy, and turned 

His sightless eyes upon 
His widowed mother, who sat near 

Her poor afflicted son. 

And by him knelt a little girl, 

So beautiful and fair; 
She was, her sobbing plainly told, 

No heartless listener there. 

" Thou answerest not," the blind boy said, ' 
" And my sweet sister's tears 
Have told me all the awful truth, 
And realized my fears. 

" The solemn tale Til tell myself, 
And spare thy grief- worn heart; 
Mother, alas I I know full well 
The sufferer thou art 

" I never, never more shall see 
The hallowed light of morn, 
Nor sport with little Jane again, 
Upon the sloping lawn." 

" My child!" the weeping mother cried, 
u All human aid is vain ; 
Thy visual organs are destroyed, 
Thou wilt not see again! 

" Yet, yet, my Arthur, thou must not 
Despise thy Father's rod; 
■t own, in this sad chastisement, 
lie gracious hand of God." 
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" Since fever late deranged my frame, 
Thy prayerful, pious love, 
Dear mother, bade my troubled heart 
To seek its rest above. 

" My mental eyes are clearer now, 
Since mortal sight is gone; 
Deep, in my humbled heart, I wish 
God's will, not mine, be done!" 

" My Arthur I blessed are thy words, 
Thy happy mother ne'er 
Would change her own poor sightless boy, 
For all the world holds dear." 

" Oh, brother 1" said the little girl, 
" I recollect with pain, 
Whene'er thou madest sport of me, 
I always did complain; 

" But now, play with me as thou wilt, 
With all thy v former glee, 
And ruffle o'er .my golden curls, 
Til not complain of thee." 

" Sweet innocent 1" the boy replied, 
" My foolish fun is past; 
From me all childish, idle sport, 
Most willingly I cast 

" But, oh, how bitter is the pang I 
Mother, I ne'er shall trace 
The lineaments I love so well, 
Of thy maternal face; — 
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" And little Jane's own lovely smile, 
like summer sunshine bright, 
Is hidden now, — alas! alas! 

From poor blind Arthur's sight." 

" Dear brother, I will be thine eyes," 

The gentle sister cried; 
" HI lead thee through the sweet, green fields, 

Close by the streamlet's side. 

" 111 gather thee the loveliest flowers, 
And as we pass along, 
m tell thee all my simple tales, 
And sing thee many a song." 

" Thou shalt, my precious little Jane; 
And wilt thou, dearest, read 
To me God's holy, heavenly word? 
That will be bliss indeed! 

" One thought alone now pains my soul, — 
Oh! that, when sight was mine, 
rd been more thankful for the boon 
My God bade me resign. 

" My sister, fear His holy name; 
Ne'er from His presence rove; 
I bless him for His chastisement, 
'Twas sent, I know, in love. 

" Yes, sent to draw my wandering heart 
(To earth too fully given) 
Up, — by the golden chain of grace, 
The Christian's clue to heaven!" 
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The little sister kept her word; 

She was her brother's guide, 
And led him through the woodlands fair, 

In summer eventide. 

Or, when the morning sun was bright, 
Among the green wood bowers, 

She'd weave for him a simple wreath, 
Of nature's sweetest flowers. 

Then would the gentle Arthur speak 

Of high and holy things,— 
Leading his sister on to God, 

In all their wanderings. 

Oh! 'twas a scene replete with bliss, 

To mark that sightless boy, 
Pointing his little guide the way 

To everlasting joy. 



TO AN AGED FRIEND. 

Dear aged pilgrim! Up the hill 

That leads to heaven, thy feet are wending, 
Still pleased to do thy Father's will, 

And meekly 'neath thy burden bending! 

The hand of time hath gently pressed 
Upon thy shoulder, winters eighty; 

Alone, and mournfully distressed, 

Thou hast not borne that burden weighty. 
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TSt wife and children snared with thee, 
la erery cop of woe and gladness; 

Tbeir mirth increased thy bosom's glee, 
Their sympathy relieved thy sadness. 

Much more than many thou hast been 
Blessed, by the God of peace and glory, — 

Religion's lamp of blissful sheen, 
Hath cast its lustrous beauty o'er thee. 

Then weep not! faint notl though the tie 
That binds to earth must soon be broken, 

The Saviour from His throne on high, 
Words of divinest love hath spoken. 

What, though the way of death seems drear, 
Jesus thy soul shall gently cherish;— 

He seals thee His on earth, and ne'er 
Will leave His trusting child to perish. 



FLEETING BEAUTY. 

Oh! were thine eyes bright as the star of morning, 
Thy bosom fair as the new-fallen snow, 

Were nature's own rosebuds thy cheeks adorning, 
And as marble, white and polished thy brow; 

Were thy tresses bright as the sunbeam's glory, 
Thy figure as light as the lovely fay's, 

Disporting 'mid bowers of fabled story, 
As warble the poets of by-gone days. 
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Should thy bosom heave with a thrill of gladness, 
At the ardent gaze of the flattering throng ? 

And should thine ear drink in the words of madness, 
Which made thee divine by the voice of song ? 

Should thy heart swell with pride, as if thou'dst 
given 

The rose to thy cheek, and light to thine eyes ? 
And think not that He, who ruleth in heaven, 
The joy of His love to the proud denies ! 

Oh! wouldst thou forget too, though life is shining 
In splendour and beauty around thee now, 

Ere the sun of to-morrow is seen declining, 

The cold hand of death may have laid thee low ? 

The beauties of face, like the summer flowers, 
One moment their glory and light display, 

But winter comes on with its darkling hours, 
And each trace of summer hath fled away. 

If beauty's a " shadow," — and all life's pleasures, — 
I'd seek for the substance, where is it? oh, where? 

Child of earth, look for it 'mong deathless treasure*, — 
It is found in heaven, — go seek it there! 



MY FATHER. 

Guide of my childhood's years! 
In the sweet name of Father, there's a charm, 
I turn to it, as to a sovereign balm, 

'Midst painful cares ! 

s 
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Oh! if, by aught beguiled, 
I've ever wounded thy parental heart, 
Or caused thy bosom one afflictive smart, 

Forgive thy child! 

I would not, could not now, 
Cloud , over, for the wealth the world can give, 
Nor yet in glitt'ring palaces to live, 

My father's brow! 

I love thee deep and well, — 
Though like an exile wand'ring from his home, 
From thee, from thy kind care, it is my doom 

Apart to dwell. 

How sweet! How blest to me! 
In midnight's solemn hour, so deep and lone, 
To kneel before my heavenly Father's throne, 

And pray for thee! 

When withering, blighting age 
Creeps on, and thou art bending 'neath its cares, 
IH solace thee in thy declining years, 

Thy woes assuage ! 



WHAT IS LIFE? 

A bark rudely driven 

On some ruffled sea, 
When the storms of the midnight 

Howl, reckless and free. 
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A radiant flower, 
That revelled to-day 

In the light of the sunshine, 
Now fading away. 

A sky ever changing, 
Now cheer'd by the sun, 

Now darkened by tempests, 
That swiftly glide on! 

A heavenly vision 

To youth's happy sight, 
A rosebud they gaze on 

With eager delight! 

A meteor glancing 
Athwart tfie blue sky, 

In splendour now dancing, 
Now lost to the eye! 

Such is life. 



EDITH. 

She seemed too bright to dwell on earth, 

That fair and gentle one, — 
She cheered her father's widowed hearth, 

Else comfortless and lone. 

The lustre of her soft, dark eye,**— 

The hectic of her cheek, — 
Did only to the passer by, 

Of healthful beauty speak! 
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But hid within her lowly heart. 

Consumption's arrow lay, 
Rankling the vital, wounded part. 

And stealing life away. 

She knew the awful truth, — but still, 

All peacefully serene, 
She met her heavenly Father's will, 

Nor wished it had not been. 

One boon she craved, before life's* bright 
And silver cord had burst; — 

That her beloved father might 
Attain the haven first. 

He bent beneath the weight of years ; 

The pains of age had come; — 
Who'd wipe the old man's bitter tears, 

If she were in the tomb ? 

She could not bear in thought to see 
His anguish, deep and wild, 

Nor hear his plaint of agony, 
In parting from his child. 

She sought His aid, who fetters death 
In firm and breakless chain; 

Nor was her lowly prayer of faith 
To heaven, made in vain. 

For as the lovely Edith's frame 

Seemed hastening to decay, 
Her fond and doating sire became 

More feebly aged each day. 
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Cold winter's gloomy hours were past, 
And spring-tide's face of love 

Had smiled away the northern blast, 
And dress'd the leafless grove. 

'Twas midnight, — and no cloud had rest 

Upon the purple sky, — 
When, pillowed on his daughter's breast, 

Death closed the father's eye. 

She bless'd the dear Redeemer's grace! 

All earthly care was o'er; — 
Then kissed her parent's clay-cold face, 

And Edith breathed no more! 



THE WISH. 

Mat the dark tear of sorrow and woe never start, 

To obscure' the light of thine eye; 
May the rose of good temper still bloom in thy heart, 

When thy summer of life is gone by! 

May the smile of content, like a radiant beam, 

Chase every cloud from thy brow; 
May hope's beautiful beacon, through life ever gleam, 

As serenely and brightly as now! 

When eternity dawns, may thy last earthly sigh 

With transport seraphic be given ; 
May religion's bright torch, as the stars in the sky, 

Illumine thy pathway to heaven 1 
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" NIGHT IS THE TIME." 

" Night is the time" for roaming 
On the dark ocean's shore, 
To mark the billows foaming. 
And hear their ceaseless roar. 

" Night is the time " for gazing 
On glories then revealed, 
To view the stars bright blazing, 
In heaven's ample field. 

" Night is the time n that's given, 
To search the careworn breast, 
And ask the soul if heaven 
Will be its home of rest! 

" Night is the time " for taking 
A glance beyond this sphere, 
When midnight winds are waking 
Sad music in the ear. 

" Night is the time " for praying, 
When nought is heard, or seen, 
Save the pale moonbeams playing 
On nature's verdant green. 

" Night is the time" for dreaming 
Of our eternal home, 
And strange bright glories gleaming, 
From realms beyond the tomb. 
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" Night is the time " for closing 
The weary eye in peace, — 
Calm in the grave reposing, 
Where earthly sorrows cease. 



THE MISSIONARTS DYING WIFE. 

A FACT. 

See! the soil eye is closing, for silent and slow 
Is the finger of death travelling over that brow, 
And the bosom's quick heavings grow fainter each 
beat, 

For the spirit is leaving its earthly retreat. 

All is sweetly serene, — no deep anguish is there, — 
No dread of the future, — no groan of despair, — 
The Redeemer she followed, when life was her own, 
And the valley of death she's not crossing alone. 

All her trials are ceasing; her labours are o'er, 
'Mong the destitute heathen on India's shore; — 
Unwearied she wrought, till the watchword was 
given, 

To leave earthly toil, for the sweet rest of heaven! 

With the husband she cherished, in life's early day, 
She was borne on the ocean from home far away: — 
Her commission fulfilled, — when pale sickness drew 
nigh, 

She returned to her own native country to die. 
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What can cheer her meek spirit, just winged to 
depart, 

From the husband and children so dear to her heart? 

'Tis the hope of uniting, in heaven again, 

The bright link of affection, death's breaking in twain. 

Oh! what ravishing melody floats on her ear, 
As she breathes out her last breath, in praising and 
prayer! 

Surely angels have waken'd fresh music above} 
Their new sister to welcome to mansions of love! 

All is over! all's still! but the 'reft ones will yet 
On the tomb of their " absent" shed tears of regret: 
O'er the spot where she's resting, that fresh, lowly 
grave, 

The green grass of the spring is beginning to wave! 



"OH THINK OF ME." 

Oh think of me! when stars are beaming 

Over land, and over sea; 
When thro' dark clouds the moon is gleaming, 

Dearest! wilt thou think of me? 

Oh think of me! in early morning, 

When shades of gloomy darkness flee; 
When peaceful nature hails the dawning, 
. Dearest! wilt thou think of me? 
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Oh think of me! when life appeareth 
Glad in shining garb to thee; 

When hope thy joyous spirit cheereth, 
Dearest! wilt thou think of me? 

Oh think of me! in days of sadness, 
Thou, like all, art doom'd to see; 

When tears take place of smiles of gladness. 
Dearest! wilt thou think of me ? 

Oh think of me! when thou art bending 
To thy list'ning God the knee ; 

When ev'ry thought is upward tending, 
Dearest! wilt thou think of me? 



ACROSTIC, WRITTEN BY DESIRE OF A 
CLERGYMAN. 

C-ome, view the Christian's glory! yonder ancient pile, 
H-uinbly upraising its hoar head to heaven! 
U-nknown to heathen lands, the blessing England's 
Isle 

R-ichly enjoys, by Christ's religion given. 
C-hurch of the living God! when Time's death-knell 
shall ring, 

H-armonious songs of praise thy happy saints shall 
sing. 
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MY SISTER. 

We're parted, loved one, but wherever thou art, 
The spot that contains thee is dear to my heart! 
And sweet to my mem'ry, thrice sweet unto me, 
Are the hours I passed of my childhood with thee. 
Oh, is there a friend among beings below, 
I could meet with so fond and so faithful as thou, 
Who, prompted alone by affection's warm call, 
Would weep o'er my follies, yet love me in all ? 
Rememberest thou not, in the calm twilight hour, 
When the tears of the evening fell soft on each flower, 
How gladly we wandered alone in the dell, 
To catch the low notes of the sad Philomel ? 
Together we roved, through the fields and the moor, 
To visit the dwellings, the homes of the poor. 
Round the altar of God, in the season of prayer, 
Thou know'st how we knelt in sweet harmony there — 
United in bonds of the tenderest love, 
One family seeking the haven above! 
And shall we all meet in that beautiful home, 
When past is the darkness — the night of the tomb? 
Blessed hope! when the fond ones are bidden to part, 
That halo of glory illumines the heart. — 
My Sister! though sorrow and pain may be strown 
In thy pathway on earth, well thou know'st there is 
One, 

Whose arm will support thee, whose kindness will 
cheer 

^y soul, to a brighter, a happier sphere: — 
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Then weep not, then mourn not, if grief be thy lot, 
His mercy endureth, — His love changeth not! 
Farewell! oh, farewell! yet wherever thou art, 
The spot that contains thee is dear to my heart! 



SUMMER EVENING. 

Evening came gently on, — the lovely moon, 
Clad in her shining robes of silver light. 
Rose from the east, and with her brilliant train 
Of myriad stars, serenely beautiful, 
Upon a world then sinking to repose 
Looked forth ; while o'er the western sky, the broad 
And lustrous flood of glory, Sol had left 
In proud magnificence to mark his path, 
Had scarcely disappeared. Resplendent scene! 
Bright, and delightful as life's early dream! 
I ever loved thee in my childhood's hour, 
And love thee now, still as I erst have done. 
Each living thing was hushing into rest; — 
Mute was the music of the feathered tribe; 
And lab'ring man, spent with his daily toil, 
Had lain him down upon his humble bed, — 
Those whom he loved, his wife and little ones, 
All slumbering round him! More still and hushed 
Became the world, as nearer night approached; 
The gentle summer breeze had died away 
Among the sylvan groves, and nature seemed 
To sleep, the dreamless slumber of the grave! 
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Oh, may life's day, close with an eve like this, 
As calmly peaceful, as serenely bright! 

I fancied as a child, 'twas bliss to die 
In summer night, when the pale moon came forth, 
Shining in unison with evening's star, 
And casting lengthened shadows of the trees 
Upon the dew-bright lawn. I've mused alone, 
Till, lost in wakeful dream, my fancy ranged 
Among the countless stars, rolling above:— 
And then I deemed, when I had left this earth, 
My chainless soul would search those unknown worlds ; 
They lay, methought, around the way to heaven! 
When all were sleeping by me, and the night 
Was far advanced, my wakeful eyes and soul 
Were travelling upwards, ranging through the skies,— 
Till the poor, wearied body craved that rest 
The God of nature formed the night to give! — 
Then was my childhood's hour, 'tis past, — and gone, — 
Tet hath it left behind, more deeply graved 
Upon my heart, — the love " to be alone!" 



WEITTEN ON THE QUEEN'S CORONATION. 

Rejoice! Rejoice Britannia! nature wears 
Her blithesome robe of gladness ; cast away, 
Te mourning ones, your grief and gloomy tears; 
Welcome with radiant smiles this happy day, — 
For Heaven sheds brightness o'er the scene. 
And crowns the young Victoria Queen! 



I 
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Islands, rejoice! And all ye distant lands 
That own Britannia's ever guardian sway, 
Fear notl Fear not! No wily, treacherous hands 
Shall tear a grateful nation's bliss away, — 

For Heaven sheds brightness o'er the scene, 
And crowns the young Victoria Queenl 

Star of the western world ! How fair! How bright 
This day that glory opens now to thee! 
Thy gentle heart shall hail the blissful sight, 
And own thy faithful subjects' loyalty, — 

For Heaven sheds brightness o'er the scene, 
And crowns the young Victoria Queen! 

Illustrious Princess! may a lengthened reign 
Be thine, of constant happiness and joy- 
Peace, with her olive-branch attend thy train, 
Thy flowing cup be bliss without alloy ; — 

For Heaven sheds brightness o'er the scene, 
And crowns the young Victoria Queen! 

Pride of the Brunswick line! when gloomy death 
Shall steal thee gently from thy nation's love, 
May angels Tsoftly catch thy dying breath, 
And bear thy spirit to the joys above, — 

For Heaven sheds brightness o'er the scene, 
And crowns the young Victoria Queen! 
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LINES WRITTEN IN BRIGHTON. 

Mark the light on that beautiful sea. 
Floating along in its glory free, — 
Tossed on the waves at their reckless will, 
But bearing the impress of heaven still. — 
The restless billow it sporteth o'er, 
Sparkling on till it wins the shore; 
Pure, holy, and bright, from its own glad home 
To us hath that beautiful sunbeam come! — 
No speck in yon deep blue heaven is seen ; 
No shadow is cast o'er its dazzling sheen; — 
And the ocean gives back, in its faithful love, 
The smile of the radiant sky above. 
The Christian thus, till heaven is won, 
O'er the tremulous sea of life moves on,— 
Though restless the wave he glideth o'er, 
It bears him on, to that distant shore; 
Sunbeams of mercy around him play, 
Caught from the realms of eternal day, 
And his spirit gives back, with faithful care. 
The Saviour's image reflected there! — 
Christian! speed on! though darkness rise 
To shadow awhile, earth's changeful skies, 
Heed not, if conscience be wash'd from sin, 
The sunbeam of peace will shine within I 
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WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OP A LITTLE 
CHILD. 

Genesis xxviii. 1 1. 

Poor Jacob! How quickly the bitter tears fell, 
When he bade his dear father and mother farewell; 
For the wrath of his brother had forced him to roam 
From the land of his fathers — his own native home. 

Night crept on apace — and all wretched and lone 
He laid his head down on a pillow of stone,— 
He thought of the past, and full many a tear 
Was mingled, no doubt, in that lonely one's prayer. 

A mysterious ladder, all shining and bright, 
Poor Jacob beheld, in his vision that night; 
Its base was on earth, but its top was so high 
That it reached through the clouds to the far distant 
sky. 

Sweet angels of glory, with glittering wings, 
And brighter and better than earth's brightest things, 
Descended from heaven, with treasures of love, 
And returned for fresh mercies and blessings above! 

At the top of that ladder,— oh, who shall declare 
The beauty of Him that was visible there — 
That merciful One, who made known His intent 
To bless that lone exile wherever he went! 
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And where is that ladder? oh, doth it yet stand 
As the path from this world to yon radiant land ? 
Yes; God ne'er removed it — it standeth here now, — 
That beautiful ladder, Lord Jesus, art thou! 

I will cling, then, to it — and will take every day 
A step on that ladder; — that glorious way; 
Though foes may beset me, the Spirit on high 
Will send down His blessings — His aid from the sky. 

Oh, then, as I gaze on the dazzling height 
I must climb, ere I reach to the mansions of light, 
My heart shall not faint, nor will I be afraid, — 
For firm is the footing, and certain the aid! 



FAITH IN GOD'S LOVE. 

cling thou ever to thy God, 
Let not thy faith grow dim; 

When suffering from the chastening rod 
Still do thou cling to Him! — 

Deep in His blessed, wounded side, — 
Thy name upon His breast, — 

Thou may'st in troublous seasons hide, 
Securely, and at rest; — 

While the sweet influence of His grace, 

The Spirit's gentle love, 
Is fitting thee to fill thy place, 

2Tep$, in the world above. 
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LINES WRITTEN TO THE MEMORY OF A 
DEPARTED SISTER. 

She sleepeth sweetly— on her marble brow 
Eye traceth not the mark of anguish now; — 
Chilled is her late warm heart, hushed is the 
breath, 

She sleeps the beautiful last sleep of death. 
Yes, beautiful it is, to whom 'tis given 
Like her to lay a breakless hold on heaven, — 
Like her to feel, ere life's last sand had run, 
That she was safe, and endless bliss was won. — 
Safe in her Saviour's arms no feverish pain 
Shall wake the throbbing of her heart again, 
Or groan of anguish issue from her breast, 
To break the slumber of her peaceful rest. — 
Oh! may we wish thee back, dear precious one, 
Now bright and glorious at thy Father's throne, 
Hymning His praise, w^o, in His wondrous love, 
Fitted thy spirit for its home above ? 
No, that were wrong; — much rather bend the knee, 
And humbly p*ay to be restored to thee, 
Where parting is unknown, where farewell sighs 
Through endless years shall have no cause to rise. 
But shall this be ? will God unite the chain, 
And bind our family in one again ? 
Shall parents, brethren, sisters, once more meet, 
And kneel together at the Saviour's feet ? 
God of all power and might, this, this may be, 
Nought is impossible, too hard for thee. 

F 
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lw that wrongly binds us here, 
'vc**** wot* longed-for, earthly life less dear; 
Vtfxuvu if weds we must be driven, 
'<> x**fe?tuttg rod> the narrow way to heaven — 

V* ^ur wrthry oup with woe run o'er, 
3u« £«vitwr u* at last, to part no more. 

star on*! I would not break thy sleep,— 
V* ^*t**r tears, but chastened ones I weep; 

o& whispers, with endearing smile, 
* v;St (Murtod only for a little while! 



ADDRESS TO CHILDREN. 

OtuuNtKN, what are ye ? Bright, but tender flowers, 

Needing a skilful gardener's watchful care, — 
^ttttthine from heaven, with bright, refreshing 
ahowers, 

To make ye blossom in earth's chilly air. 

Children, what are ye ? Heirs of sin and sorrow, 
Born in a world with pain and suffering rife: — 

Warn smiles to-day, but bitter tears to-morrow. 
Vary the troublous scene of human life. 

Children, what are ye ? Deathless, all immortal! 

The sun's bright lustre shall be lost in gloom,— 
But ye, when ye have passed the grave's dark 
portal, 

~~ *"ve for ever in a world* to come. 
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Children, what should ye be? Saints meet for 
heaven, 

Young pilgrims journeying to its blest abode, — 
With heart and thought from earth's affections riven, 
In earnest travelling to the home of God. 



STANZAS. 

I love the roar of ocean, 

The whispering of the wind,— • 

They waken pure devotion 
Within the listening mind. 

I love the summer flowers, 

The fields, and greenwood shade, 

The wild Elysian bowers, 
The hand of Nature made. 

I love the gay birds ringing 
Their joy in every ear; — 
The sportive insects singing, 
" No sorrow dwelleth here." 

I love the early dawning, 
To breathe the first, fresh air, 

And usher in the morning, 
With grateful praise and prayer. 

I love the peaceful even, 

When daylight's toils are past,— 
It brings a thought of heaven, 

Where rest shall ever last. 
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The covenant rainbow shining 
'Mid darkest clouds, I love; 

A brighter one is twining 
Around the throne above. 

I love the sunbeam brightening 
The azure vault on high ; 

The fearful lurid lightning, 
Born in the.tempest sky. 

The moonlight, softly stealing 
O'er slumbering hill and grove, 

Its Maker's praise revealing 
To night's dull ear, " I love." 

Yes, all the vast creation, 
Where eye, or footstep rove, 

In every land and nation 
There's always much to love. 



LILIES OF THE VALLEY," FROM THE 
GARDEN OF POESY. 

I culled them in the lowliest ground, 
I could not reach the lofty flowers, 

That hung in rich profusion round 
Poetic bowers! — f 

And as I plucked them, one by one, 
Methought a simple wreath I'd twine, 

It might be prized when I was gone 
By friends of mine!— 



LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 

In earliest day I used to love, 

When life was glad and bright to me, 
Among thy verdant bowers to roam, 

Sweet poesy! — 

And even now, though mental oare 
Hath bent me to its stubborn will, 

I often wander gladly there, 1 
And love it still! 



DEATH. 

She sleeps, my Father; yes, she gently sleeps, 
My blessed mother! Mark how peacefully, 1 
How still she lies; — and yet, methinks, it seems 
A strange, strange sleep; — her bosom heaveth not: 
And no soft breath, floats on those sweet, pale lips ; 
And e'en the hand that just now warmly pressed 
Mine, hath relaxed its grasp, and grows quite cold : 
Tell me, oh, tell me, will my mother wake 
Soon, from so strange, so cold a sleep as this ?-^- 
Alas, my Edith, no! She sleeps not now 
Life's transient slumber, — that serene repose 
Given by God in mercy to refresh 
His earthly children, spent with care and toil. — 
She's gone! She's gone! she will awake no more, 
- Till the long slumber of the grave is past. — 
Death's icy hand hath closed her soft, dark eyes, 
And stopped the throbbing of her gentle heart.— 
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Come to my bosom, then, my precious child, — 
Wipe off these bitter tears, for thou alone 
Art left behind, for me to love on earth. 



THE UNCHANGEABLENESS OP GOD. 

God changeth not! — but things below 

Assume an ever-varying form; — 
The smiles that summer suns bestow, 

Are quickly lost in winter's storm. — 
The mighty sea, o'er whose deep breast 

Late slumber's gentle veil was cast, 
Now starteth from its peaceful rest, 

To meet the whirlwind driving past! 

The friend, too, changes — him we loved, 

Perhaps our first and dearest one; 
Some trifling cause his anger moved, 

And we are left to weep alone. — 
The flowers that brightly smile to-day 

So happily in heaven's own light, 
Will soon, alas! be swept away, 

Chilled by the cold, damp touch of night! 

Thrice blessed thought, God changeth not! — 
Though man may scorn the humble name, 

However low and mean our lot, 
Our Heavenly Father loves the same.— 
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THOUGHTS, WRITTEN DURING A STORMY 
NIGHT. 

He's on the raging ocean, 

Tossed on the cold, dark wave, 
That rolls in wild commotion 

O'er many a sailor's grave; — 
The night-wind fiercely swelling 

Breaks on my startled ear; 
Each sudden gust is telling 

That danger lurketh near. 

Sleep flies my weary pillow, 

For fancy paints the dark 
Terrific deep and billow, 

That rocks my brother's bark. — 
I see the vessel dashing 

In awful danger now; 
I hear the tempest crashing; — 

My brother, where are thou ? 

Perchance, now vainly trying 

To win some distant shore; 
In the dread pangs of dying— 

My heart can bear no more: — 
But, hush! that gracious Being 

Who walketh on the wind, 
All-merciful, all-seeing, 

The blessed and the kin<d, 
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Will hear thy prayer of sorrow; 

Will calm the troublous main; — 
And thy brother, some bright morrow, 

Shall greet his home again! 



THE VOTARY OF PLEASURE'S RETROSPECT 
OF LIFE. 

They told me childhood's day was bright and fair 
As sunshine resting on a lovely flower; 

That sorrow's dreaded footsteps drew not near 
To mar the beauty of that transient hour! 

They bade me gaze through life's green avenue, 
Where rosebud wreaths lay smiling on the ground ; 

While fairy hands melodious music drew 

From viewless harps — breathing enchantment 
round! 

Methought the voice of truth had *poke these things ; 

Methought that youth, at least, was fair and gay, 
And borne along on expectation's wings, 

I hastened gladly on that flowery way. 

How found I it? Oh! ever as I flew 

To win die rosebud, loveliest in my sight, 
That fatal grasp destroyed its brilliant hue; 

as by the east wind's blight! 



'aded— rtruek, 
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Soon was the thrilling harp^strings' music o'er — 
I caught the last faint cadence as it fell,— 

And strained my listening ear to win once more 
Those tones of melody I loved so well!— 

Twas all in vain! — alas! 'tis all in vain, 

When childhood's early joys thus soon depart, 

For life unmasked, however sweet her strain, 
To win responsive music from the heart!— 

My youth's sweet treasures died, — all I loved most 
That hope around my heart once freshly twined, 

And left, like gallant ship in ocean lost, 
A fearful, melancholy waste behind. 

" Childhood and youth are vanity," said he, 
The far-famed Judean monarch; — all beneath 

The glorious sun, though lovely it may be, 
Bears the dark trailing of the feet of death. 



TO SPRING. 

Beautiful spring, thou art come again, 
Smiling in gladness on hill and plain, — 
Dark winter's hour is passed away, 
Welcome, thrice welcome, thy brighter day! 

Beautiful spring, the birds and flowers 
Are welcoming thee to their woodland bowers; 
And earth's children behold, with rapture tbo, 
Thy carpet of green and thy sky of blue! 
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Beautiful spring, could I weave a lay 
With the bright, glad thoughts that my soul would say, 
It should speak His praise and glorious plan, 
Who fitted this beautiful world for man! 



GLIMPSE OF PALESTINE. 

Oh Canaan! Blessed country of my heart, 
I dearly love thee, ruined as thou art; — 
I love thy very stones, thy dust, thy sod, 
Thou chosen portion of the living God! 

Land of the sacred past! What wondrous things 
From thy vast treasury remembrance brings! 
Home of the patriarchs ! Cradle of the plan 
Almighty love ordained to ransom man! 

My Saviour's earthly home! — 'Twas here He taught 
The gospel truths, with heavenly wisdom fraught, — 
Breathed love to all, bade pain and sickness cease, 
And on His infant church shed holiest peace. 

Thrice blessed country! When wilt thou again 
Shake off the thraldom of thy galling chain ? 
When wilt thou rise from dust, and meekly own 
Thy great Redeemer for thy king alone ? 

And thou, sweet city, brightest earthly gem 
In monarch's casket, — fair Jerusalem! 
How art thou laid in dust, — thy glorious head 
ushed now for ages *neath the Gentiles 1 tread! 
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Thrice honoured mountain! Ancient Olivet! 
Full oft with the Redeemer's tear-drops wet,— 
How did He wend His blessed way o'er thee 
To see the friends He loved, at Bethany! — 

Thou, the last spot on earth He gently trod 
Ere He ascended to the throne of God,— 
Ascended up on high, in heaven to make 
Sweet intercession for the sinner's sake. 

But He shall come again! Again shall tread 
In awful beauty on thy hoary head, — 
Not as the weeping Man of Sorrows then, 
But a triumphant King o'er man to reign.* — 

Mournful Gethsemane! And hast not thou 
Marked the deep anguish of His sacred brow, — 
The gentle Saviour, when He sought to thee 
In His dark hour of bitterest agony ? 

Hasten, glad day, when o'er this sorrowing world 
The banner of the cross shall be unfurled! 
Thy kingdom come! Lord, let it quickly come, 
And take thy blood-bought, happy children home! 



HYMN. 

Blessed world of peace and glory, 
Oh that I might dwell in thee! 

How I long to have cast o'er me 
Jesu's robe of purity. 

* Zecharuh xir. 4 
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Banished far are pain and sadness 
From that sweet and blest abode; 

Saints and angels, bright with gladness, 
Bask there, 'neath the smiles of God. 

Music such as ear hath never 

Heard, to ravish it below, 
Flows from angels' harps for ever, 

Far too sweet for earth to know! 

Glorious region! e'en the breathing 
Air of thy sweet clime is love; 

Jesus, our own God, is wreathing 
Crowns for those that dwell above. 

Oh, earth, how transient are thy pleasures! 

Clouds rise to dim thy sunniest day ; — 
But heaven's are all unfading treasures, 

That never, never, pass away. 



DEDICATION HYMN. 

Written on the occasion of the meeting of a party of 
Christian friends to celebrate the removal to a larger 
house, March 6th, 1857. 

Oh thou Eternal, Holy One, 
Who sittest on the rainbowed throne, 
Enrobed in everlasting light, — 
Grant us thy presence here to-night, 

For Jesus' sake, 

For Jesus' sake. 
Amen! Amen! 
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Come, Lord, to our new dwelling, cornel- 
Prepare our hearts for thine own home; — 
The Spirit's influence now be given; 
Make this a nursing place for Heaven, 

For Jesus 1 sake, 

For Jesus 1 sake. 

Amen! Amen! 

Pour out the sunshine of thy love, 

Fresh from its glorious fount above, 

On those who teach, and those who're taught ; — 

Let all within thy fold be brought, 

For Jesus 1 sake, 

For Jesus 1 sake. 

Amen! Amen! 

And those loved friends, who join us here 
To seek thy face in earnest prayer, 
Give grace, that they and we may meet 
Together round thy mercy seat, 

In Heaven's sweet clime, 

For Jesus 1 sake. 

Amen! Amen! 
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